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1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 


seny, Clnclanall Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
ny, Cinci ; 


foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 





For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 
have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 
grade masonry, where constant dampness, torially described in detail; also, 
caused by rain, destroys unprotected architect's chart for your wall. 

masonry. 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 
NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° U.S. A. 
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New River Apartments, Jacksonville, North Carolina 
Builder: E. M. Richards; Plumbing Wholesaler: Atlas Supply 
Company, Raleigh, N. C.; Plumbing Contractor: John C. Parrish 
& Son, Southern Pines, N. C. 





illianceWare bathtub, AllianceWare lavatory in a 
typical modern bathroom. 











HE builders of the New River Apartment project, 

Jacksonville, N. C. know and appreciate the quality 
value of AllianceWare bathtubs and AllianceWare lavatories. 
500 units of each are installed in these homes. So when an 
addition to the project was planned, 362 more AllianceWare 
tubs were immediately ordered for the new construction. 


Reasons for the choice of AllianceWare by leading architects 
and builders include not only modern styling, stainproof 
surfaces and a choice of decorator colors, but also important 
construction details —heavier gauge steel, exact dimensions, 
wall guard flange to stop water leaks around the tub at wall 
line, and anchor lugs which prevent shifting and settling — 
all added values at no extra cost. 


Whether for an extensive housing project, a luxury hotel 
or apartment, or the most modest home—the outstanding 
qualities of AllianceWare make it preferred by many build- 
ers and architects from coast to coast. 


Alliancd are 


Once ain On 





ALLIANCEWARE, INC. © Alliance, Ohio 


Bathtubs « Lavatories « Toilet Combinations « Sinks 
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window 
shopping? 


make sure they are 
e removable 
e beautiful 
@ economical 
e durable 


Quality builders have long chosen 
R-O-Ws because they know that 
fine homes must have both beauty 
and the maximum of convenience. 


If R-O*Ws had been priced well 
above ordinary windows, these 
builders still would have picked 
them. But R-O*-Ws COST NO 
MORE than good competitive 
windows without the outstanding 
patented removable feature. 


R-O-Ws look right and act right. 








R-O+W SALES COMPANY 1340-74 ACADEMY AVENUE*+ FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 








ALABAMA 
ReOeW DISTRIBUTORS 
Rocky Mount, Virginia 
ARKAN 


North Little Rock, Arkansas 
CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA BUILDERS SUPPLY CO 

Richmond, Fresno, Oakland, Sacrament 

T. M. COBB CO 

Los Angeles, San Diego, California 
COLORADO 

LUMBER DEALERS, INC. 

Denver 17, Colorado 
CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL WOODCRAFT CO., INC. 

North Bergen, New Jersey 
DELAWARE 


DEALERS WAREHOUSE SUPPLY CO., | 


Baltimore, Maryland 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
JOHNSON & WIMSATT, INC, 
Washington, D. C 
FLORIDA 
V. E. ANDERSON MFG. CO. 
Bradenton, Fla. 
GEORGIA 
ReOeW DISTRIBUTORS 
Rocky Mount, Virginia 
IDAHO 
BOISE SASH & DOOR, INC. 
Boise, Idaho 
ReOeW SALES AGENCY 
Spokane, Washington 
ILLINOIS 
ReOeW WINDOW CO. 
Joliet, illinois 
IMSE-SCHILLING SASH & DOOR CO 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 
V. E. ANDERSON MFG. CO. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
INDIANA 
V. E. ANDERSON MFG. CO 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
ROYAL OAK WHOLESALE co 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
IOWA 
HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO 
Waterloo, lowa 
KANSAS 
MARTIN MATERIAL CO 
Kansas City, Missouri 
WHELAN LUMBER CO 
Topeka, Kansas 
KENTUCKY 
V. E. ANDERSON MFG. CO. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
ReOeW WHOLESALE DIST., INC 
Norwood, Ohio 
MAINE 
GENERAL WOODCRAFT CO., INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 
MARYLA 


ND 
DEALERS WAREHOUSE SUPPLY CO., INC 


Baltimore, Maryland 

JOHNSON & WIMSATT, INC. 

Washington, D. C 
MASSACHUSETTS 

GENERAL WOODCRAFT CO., INC 

North Bergen, New Jersey 
MICHIGAN 

PORTER-HADLEY CO 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

ROYAL OAK WHOLESALE CO 

Royal Oak. Michigan 

FLINT SASH & DOOR CO. 

Flint & Saginaw 
MINNESOTA 

ANDREW A. KINDEM & SONS, INC 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
MISSOURI 

IMSE-SCHILLING SASH & DOOR CO 

St. Louis 16, Missouri 

MARTIN MATERIAL CO. 

Kansas City, Missouri 
MONTANA 

INTERSTATE LUMBER CO 

Missoula, Montana 

WESTERN — 

Billings, Monta 

LUMBER YARDS SUPPLY CO 

Great Falls, Montana 

ReOeW SALES AGENCY 

Spokane, Washington 


NEBRASKA 
THE SOTHMAN CO. 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL WOODCRAFT CO., INC 
North Bergen, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY 
GENERAL WOODCRAFT CO., INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 
JOHNSON & WIMSATT, INC. 
Westville, New Jersey 

NEW YORK 


THE WHITMER-JACKSON CO., INC. 
Buffalo & Rochester 


YOUR R-O-W MANUFACTURER IS... 


SAS 
CENTRAL ReOeW DISTRIBUTORS OF ARKANSA 


NC 
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YOUR R-O-W MANUFACTURER IS... 


NEW YORK—Contd. 
A. ROBERSON & SON, INC. 
Binghamton, New York 
GENERAL WOODCRAFT CO., INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 

NORTH CAROLINA 
MILLER MILLWORK CORP. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
ReOeW DISTRIBUTORS 
Rocky Mount, Virginia 
DALTON-BUNDY LUMBER CO., INC. 
Norfolk, Virginia 

NORTH DAKOTA 
JACK R. KINNARD & CO. 
Minot, North Dakota 
ReO*W SALES AGENCY 
Spokane, Washington 

OHIO 
THE MAHONEY SASH & DOOR CO. 
Canton, Youngstown, Ohio 
ReOeW WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
Norwood, Ohio 
FABROW MFG., INC. 
Toledo, Ohio 

OKLAHOMA 
LUMBERMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
Okiah City, Oklah 





OREGON 
OREGON PULP & PAPER CO. 
Salem, Oregon 
ReOeW SALES AGENCY 
Spokane, Washington 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ADELMAN LUMBER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
JOHNSON & WIMSATT, INC. 
Westville, New Jersey 
A. ROBERSON & SON, INC. 
Binghamton, New York 
RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL WOODCRAFT CO., INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
ReOeW DISTRIBUTORS 
Rocky Mount. Virginia 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
WATERTOWN SASH & DOOR CO 
Watertown, South Dakota 
ReOeW SALES AGENCY 
Spokane, Washington 
TENNESSEE 
V. E. ANDERSON MFG. CO 
Owensboro, Kentucky 
ReOeW DISTRIBUTORS 
Rocky Mount, Virginia 
TEXAS 
CHUPIK WOOD MFG. CO., INC 
Temple, Texas 
B. |. BARFIELD & SONS, INC. 
Amarillo, Texas 
H. E. WOODRUFF CO. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
LUMBERMEN’S SASH & DOOR CO 
Dallas, Texas 
SOUTHWEST SASH & DOOR CO 
Houston, Texas 
UTAH 
R. W. FRANK & CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
VERMONT : 
GENERAL WOODCRAFT CO., INC. 
North Bergen, New Jersey 
VIRGINIA 
DALTON-BUNDY LUMBER CO., INC 
Norfolk, Virginia 
JOHNSON & WIMSATT, INC. 
Washington, D. C. 
ReOeW DISTRIBUTORS 
Rocky Mount, Virginia 
WASHINGTON 
ACME MILLWORK, INC. 
Kirkland. Washington 
ReOeW SALES AGENCY 
Spokane, Washington 
SPOKANE SASH & DOOR CO. 
Spokane, Washington 
WEST VIRGINIA 
ReOeW DISTRIBUTORS 
Rocky Mount, Virginia 
WISCONSIN 
WISCONSIN WINDOW UNIT CO. 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
WYOMING 
FOWLER & PETH 
ne, Wyoming 
ReOeW SALES AGENCY 
Spokane, Washington 


CANADA 
W. H. CLARK LUMBER CO., LTD. 
Edmonton, Alberta 

D. PORTER & SON 

Stellarton, Nova Scotia 

M-P PRODUCTS, LTD. 

Vancouver, B. C. 


want the 
very best? 


fine wood, milled 





with care, plus 
the patented R-O-W 


take-out feature 


Washing windows is easy—if they are 
R-O-Ws. They perform efficiently 
the year around, too. The same 
springs which permit take-out, 
compensate for seasonal changes. 
Few operating windows on the 
market are as WEATHER- 
TIGHT. Yet they glide smoothly 
without sticking. Paint-lock is 
easily broken by pressing the 
channels against the springs. 


They’re as modern as tomorrow. 


R*O-W SALES COMPANY 1340-74 ACADEMY AVENUE+ FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 
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NOW...OVER == 


A Record Unapptoached in Home-Building History 


* 














National Homes are in demand because they are designed right, 
produced right, priced right. No wonder officials of housing projects 
are using National Homes designed especially for their needs. 
National Homes have: 


your building program! DURABILITY required for long term financing. 
LOW MAINTENANCE COST essential for low- 
rent projects. 

COMPLETENESS— “package” method — reducing 


site labor to a minimum. 


QUALITY materials and superior design through- 
out, assuring comfort and satisfaction for every 
occupant. 










LAFAYETTE INDIANA . MORSEHMEADS NEW yor« QUALITY HOMES AT THRIFT PRICES 
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Just 1/32" (pinhole size) faucet leak 
ees ~~ |_ MUSHROOMS tate ATOMIC WASTE 





Monthly publication of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING OFFICIALS 
1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
John D. Lange, Executive Director 
> 287 
Subscriptions to the Journat or Hovsinc are $5; also available through membership in the | If a hot water 


Association at the rate of $10. Entered as second class matter October 25, 1944, at the post FUEL WASTED heat 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. costs approximately: 


; $88.91 if coal 9099 ms. 
ee —— nal $91.08 if off als.) 


of approximately 95,000 galions 
of water yearly — costing: 









(actual) 
gallons 





$84.41 if gas 1 cu. ft.) 
Editor: Dorothy Gazzolo. Assistant Editor: Jean Adams. Advertising Manager: Otto F. List. Above figures authienti Hackensack 
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MORE LIGHT 










BETTER VISION 


i 
You get big picture- Mu eS 
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You get more glass area 
—more light—because 
frames of Fenestra Steel 
Apartment Casements 








window view because 



























more of the window area — are designed to be 
is devoted to glass— rugged and rigid with- 
less obstruction to vision. a out being bulky. 
























“Chain” Reaction! 
result: HIGHER PROFIT 


It’s just plain wéicer living in an apartment furnished with 
Fenestra* Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Apartment 
Casements. 























BETTER VENTILATION 


You get e-a-s-y opening. 
Swing leaves twirl out to 
catch passing breezes. 
Tilt-in sill vent is a built-in 
windguard. 


And it’s more profitable to own such an apartment. 

These Fenestra Windows give you the important strength 
of steel... and they never need painting! 

Fenestra Steel Windows are Super Hot-Dip Galvanized in 
Fenestra’s own special new plant—the only plant in America 
expressly designed for the purpose of galvanizing steel 
windows. Special automatic controls, special equipment, 
special technology—all developed to give you the most 
permanent windows made, bar none! 

Ask for your copy of the illustrated book showing why 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows will save 
you thousands of dollars in maintenance costs over the years. 

Call your Fenestra Representative, or write Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Department JH-10, 2294 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. *s 


BETTER PROTECTION 










Tilt-in sill vent keeps 
children from falling out. 









FREEDOM 
FROM MAINTENANCE 
PAINTING 





And screens are installed 
safely from inside. 


® See our exhibit in Booth 25 at the 
convention for the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 14-17. 


CNECST7A STEEL APARTMENT CASEMENTS 


FROM THE ONLY PLANT IN AMERICA ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED TO HOT-DIP GALVANIZE STEEL WINDOWS 
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"METRO 


Single Riser provides an uninter P » Ore with exposed 


"TET ETT 


Park Plaza Apartments, Port- 





rupted path for flow of steam from ‘ ‘Metro’ riser concealed be- 
top to bottom of building. A contin 
vous pipe runs down through over- 
lying rooms is off-set in each 
room into baseboard, convector or 


Fin-Vector 
































Fresh Meadows Housing Project 
New York City, with exposed 
"Metro" single riser concealed be- 
hind drapery and offset into con- 


vector 


Why pay for two...when one will do? 


Why pay for a two-pipe system if your new building plans will 
accommodate “METRO” single riser heating—the most economical 
system yet devised for multi-story buildings with similar floor plans. 
Parkchester, Stuyvesant Town, Fresh Meadows, Peter Cooper 
Village and many other projects—large and small—swear by 
“Metro” because: 
"*METRO” Cuts Fuel Costs up to 40%, because Dunham Vari-Vac con- 
trols steam circulation. 
**METRO” Eliminates All Radiator Branches. 
“METRO” Eliminates Expansion Joints. 
“METRO” Eliminates Traps and Valves in occupied quarters. 
"*METRO” Eliminates Furring of Walls, if desired. Send For Free Bulletin 
There’s much more to the “Metro” story. How it cuts building as Bulletin 2295-18 tells you what “Metro” is, 


well as heating costs, for example. Why not write for complete how it works and how it has saved so much 

d ‘Is? ” : for so many. For your free copy write to 

etails: C. A. Dunham Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Ilinois 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


ANOTHER QUALITY HEATING PRODUCT OF C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY—CHICAGO « TORONTO ¢ LONDON 








The symbol 





The symbol 





of the swinging demolition boom crashing through the rotted 


walls of generations old slums, and 


of the sun pouring down light into these newly opened spaces 
and bringing new life to them in the form of new homes, new 


industries, new parks, new playgrounds, new uses generally- 


here is the promise that urban redevolpment holds for America, put in somewhat 
romantic terms. 

The Journat or Housine has been deliberately romantic about its approach 
to urban redevelopment in this special issue. It has done so out of a convictiou 
that many of its readers and most of the general public have not grasped the great 
potentialities of the program. And lacking this concept of what redevelopment 
can do for our cities, it is quite possible that the program can founder and fail. 

In the urban redevelopment stories of 12 cities that the JouRNAL presents in 
the following pages, there is evidence of both the promise and the possibility ot 
failure. In each story there are to be found the essential elements of the redevel 
opment process at its best: wiston—coupled with a capacity for patience to live 
through the long periods of time and the unending series of complexities that 
realizing the vision requires. Behind the vision and the patience stand knowled ge 
of a new field, knowledge that is technical and specialized—and that, in addition, 
is wide ranging over all aspects of urban living, municipal government, and th 
laws of real property. Infusing all these qualities is a spirit of youthful energy 
and a rigorous integrity. 

Why are these qualities essential to the redevelopment process—and why can 
the program fail without them? 

Without vision, sun will not shine down into the newly rescued areas of 
slums and blight but, instead, a new crop of crowded buildings will block out 
the light and a repetition of the old inharmonious land uses will mark the easy 
way out of breaking new pathways to progress. 

Without patience to wait out the long time periods that must go into land 
acquisition, land clearance, and land planning, the possibility exists that urban 
redevelopment can be tagged with the same label that has so often been applied 
to city planning programs—“beautiful maps gathering dust on the shelves.” 

And out of this danger arises still another—the danger that a slow moving 
program, unsparked by a general public alight to the possibilities of what is being 
proposed, can provide a sinecure for technicians in search of a job, not achieve 
ment. Or, worse, a program lost in the obscurity of time and ignored by a public 
uninterested in the complexities of the operation can deteriorate into land “deals” 
and involved schemes for purely private profit, with no public gain,in view. 

It has seemed to the JouRNAL oF Hovwsine that now is the time—in these early 
days of the national redevelopment program—for us to recognize clearly both the 
promise and the dangers that loom ahead: and then to redouble the effort to 


achieve the promise and avoid the dangers. 
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[N PHILADELPHIA, fully realized, stands the nation’s first 

redevelopment project completed under Title I provisions 
of the Housing Act of 1949. Penn Towne, with its 138 new 
and 36 rehabilitated apartment units, also stands as working 
proof of the theory unique to Philadelphia of blending old and 
new structures within a redevelopment area. 

Over-all, Philadelphia is at work on or planning 13 redevel- 
opment areas, with the so-called East Poplar site, where Penn 
Towne stands, near completion. Projects in other districts 
range from aid to the Drexel Institute of Technology and the 
University of Pennsylvania in their expansion programs—to 
the clearance and rebuilding of a large site in the downtown 
Triangle area. 

The Philadelphia story of redevelopment is unique not only 
for its “old-new” theme but also for the degree to which it 
reflects an awareness of and an allegiance to the work of the 
city planning agency. That agency in turn ties its program 
closely to those of citizens groups. In this chain of relation- 
ships, the Redevelopment Authority of the City of Philadelphia 
sees the consummation of its belief that “the process of redevel- 
opment is doomed to failure if it does not comprehend in its 
scope the good of the entire city and all its people.” 

The East Poplar redevelopment project of 18 acres serves as 
an illustration of this belief and of all the characteristics of 
Philadelphia’s approach to redevelopment: individual project 
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Scores a “First” With Penn Towne 





EAST POPLAR AREA 





REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF THE 





CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 





18 ACRES 


TITLE | FINANCING 





plans are integrated with over-all civic requirements; the rede- 
velopment authority has sought and obtained the aid of citi- 
zens in carrying out the program for the area; it has conserved 
historic landmarks and architecture while, at the same time, 
clearing out hopelessly blighted districts. The East Poplar 
project also illustrates the yearstong planning and effort neces- 
sary for any large-scale redevelopment. 

Located only a mile from historic city hall, the project area 
was once a fine residential district, but—as could be expected 
in a centuries-old city—it fell into decay as the old families 
died or moved away. The homes were split up into apart- 
ments and single rooms, most often with no changes in safety 
or sanitary provisions; little dwellings known locally as “band- 
box” houses sprang up in back yards, sometimes two to a yard, 
most of them with none but the crudest of sanitary facilities. 
Much of the district was overcrowded, without enough toilets 
and bathtubs, kitchen sinks and bedrooms for the people who 
lived there, and the neighborhood was beset by an admixture 
of commercial and industrial usage, to add to the blight. In 
short, the once proud East Poplar area had become a slum, 
exacting all the penalties that slums do from the human and 
economic resources of the city. Still, there were many sturdy 
old houses worth saving—mixed in with hopelessly deterior- 
ated buildings. There were several churches and other insti- 
tutional buildings, and at least one historic landmark—the 
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Philadel phia— Continued 















Edgar Allen Poe House—that could not be destroyed without 
great economic and historical waste. 

The Philadelphia redevelopment authority, working with 
the planning commission and citizens groups, decided that the 
needs of the city as a whole indicated the redevelopment and 
rehabilitation of the East Poplar district into a clean and rela- 
tively spacious residential neighborhood. 

The wisdom of revitalizing the area as a place for homes— 
rather than clearing it wholesale and converting it to other 
uses—was emphasized by the nearness of the site to places of 
work in industrial and business districts and by the abundance 
of existing transportation to and from the city’s center. 

These plans had already been put into effect before the 
1949 housing act was passed; since they were limited to funds 
made available by the city, the two projects started at this time 
were small. When the availability of Title I funds allowed 
an expansion of the program and of Philadelphia’s approach 
to redevelopment, it seemed best to adapt work already started 
to a larger scheme. In effect, the redevelopment authority did 
so by designating for redevelopment or rehabilitation four 
more small projects, or “units,” all within the East Poplar 
project area. 

Fortunately, this atomized attack on slums fitted in well 
with the Philadelphia philosophy of saving the good and 
clearing away only the unredeemably bad; the six “units” 
were earmarked for total redevelopment or for rehabilitation 
according to their needs and assigned to various city agencies 
best able to fit them to the city’s requirements. 

Penn Towne apartments, already completed, are the realiza- 
tion of plans for the second of the six units designated by the 
redevelopment authority. The colonial architecture of Penn 
Towne’s apartment buildings blends in with the many old 


In the East Poplar area, Penn 
Towne occupies the site desig- 
nated as Unit No. 2 shown in the 
aerial photo to the right. Its next 
door neighbor to the left, Unit 
No. 3, is a 203 unit low-rent 
project; to its right is an area, 
Unit No. 1, designated for rehabi- 
tation with a cooperative self- 
help program planned by Ameri- 
can Friends, Inc. 
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dwellings that, refurbished, are to be left standing in the 
neighborhood; some of these, of course, make up the rehabili 
tated units in Penn Towne. 

Financing of Penn Towne was handled under a unique 
combination of provisions of state and federal redevelopment 
laws. Total cost of assembling, clearing, and improving the 
site was $621,145 and proceeds from the sale of land amounted 
to $93,574—-for a net cost of $527,571. Under a straight Title 
I formula, this write-down would have been shared on a 
two-to-one basis by the federal government and the city. 
However, because state funds were available, the local share 
of the write-down amounts to almost half of it: $147,570 from 
the city and $106,035 from state funds, for a total of $253,605. 
The federal government’s grant of $273,966 makes up the 
remainder. 

Once the land was ready for redevelopment, no private re- 
developer was forthcoming, so the authority, acting as its 
own redeveloper, floated a 1.7 million dollar bond issue and 
used a $733,000 cash grant from the state for the construction 
itself. The apartments were put under private management, 
which was given an option to buy the property within 28 
years. If it does not buy, the project will be sold at public 
auction. 


Other “Units” 


Immediately adjacent to Penn Towne is a 1.6 acre block— 
designated as unit I—where the sturdy old houses seemed to 
the Philadelphia planners to be worth saving. There, Ameri 
can Friends, Inc., working through two newly formed mutual 
housing corporations, is using the knowledge and energy of 
future tenants to rehabilitate 101 apartment units with a coop- 
erative self-help program. The work of tenants has so far 
been used to build up a 10 per cent equity in the property; 
the remaining 90 per cent of property cost is being defrayed 
through a $750,000 FHA insured mortgage. Once this mort- 
gage has been paid off, the buildings housing the apartments 
will be owned cooperatively by the tenants. 






























































Two other such areas, designated as units IV and V, will 
also be rehabilitated by American Friends, Inc., possibly under 
similar arrangements, but definite plans have not yet been 
worked out for them. 

The biggest bloc of dwellings planned for the East Poplar 
area will be built by The Philadelphia Housing Authority in 
three city blocks of 5.8 acres in Unit III, where a total of 203 
low-rent units in two- and three-story row house and apartment 
buildings will replace one of the worst slum areas in Phila- 
delphia. Architects Edmond Krimmell, John Lane Evans, 
James S. Hatfield, and Lloyd Malkus are executing their plans 
for the project so that the architecture of the low-rent buildings 
will conform to that of the whole area. Land for this project 
is being bought and cleared by the redevelopment authority 
with funds provided by Title I, then bought from the rede- 
velopment authority by the housing authority—acting as re- 
developer—with Title III funds. When completed, this public 
housing will provide a comparatively large source of housing 
for people of low income and thus will complement the mid- 
dle-income housing of Penn Towne. 

The Philadelphia school district, acting as redeveloper of 
unit VI, has built a playground for an existing elementary 
school there, providing badly needed recreational space for 
children and, at the same time, replacing “thoroughgoing 
slums where extensive blight and obsolescence” had taken 


hold. 


Relocation 
Typical of the close cooperation among Philadelphia agen- 
cies, which has brought the East Poplar plans so near to real- 
ization, is the relocation program for families displaced by 
gerae Both public and private facilities are used to fill 
he rehousing need, marshalled by the so-called rehousing 
bureau of the redevelopment authority. The bureau first col- 
lects all pertinent facts on the families to be displaced: size, 
income, race, and housing need. Then a list of available hous- 
ing units, including both public and private dwellings, is 
prepared. This compilation is taken from realtors’ lists, want 
ads, and an actual house-to-house survey. The housing author- 
ity cooperates by giving eligible families priority for low-rent 
units as vacancies occur. All private vacancies found are in- 
spected by the bureau’s staff to make certain that they live 
up to the “decent, safe, and sanitary” requirements. 

When redevolpment of the East Poplar area is completed— 
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if the program as originally laid down in 1948 is followed 
there will be in the area 2727 dwelling units for approximately 
9391 persons, reducing population and building densities con 
siderably (from 11,556 persons and 3505 units in 1940) and 
providing a housing reservoir of varied appeal in an area very 
near the city’s center. Existing institutional buildings and the 
organizations they house will be left as the nucleus of neigh 
borhood growth. (One strong community organization, the 
Friends Neighborhood Guild, earlier presented an educational 
program for project residents and has, in the view of the 
redevelopment authority, accomplished much towards the in 
tegration of the units racially, socially, and financially.) A 
church, a hospital, and the Labor Lyceum will be grouped 
around a park formed by vacating one street. Other com 
munity facilities, the redevelopment authority believes, are 
likely to be developed in the project area. 

Commerce, according to the over-all plan, is to be restricted 
to thoroughfares bordering the area and industrial develop 
ment will be limited to the strip along the Reading Railroad 
tracks to one side of the project site. To meet the deficiency 
of parks and play areas, at least partially, 10.1 acres of 
green area are being provided for, including the school play 
ground already built, another school playground, and a strip 
along the railroad, this last to serve as a buffer between 


(Continued column two, page 376) 





PENN TOWNE EQUIPMENT 


Asphalt tile—Mastic Tile Corporation of 
America 

Oil burners—York Shipley 

Boilers—Pacific Steel 

Convection radiators—Fedders-Quigan 

Controls—Minneapolis-Honeywell; Bell and 
Gosset 

Gas ranges—Welbilt Stove Company 

Refrigerators—Gibson Refrigerator Company 

Window balances—Unique Balance Company 

Steel basement windows—tTruscon Steel 
Company 
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ITUATED high on a hill overlooking the center of St. 

Paul and the Mississippi River beyond, Minnesota’s white 
marble state capitol building is the one note of elegance in a 
setting of squalor and decay. Blight has overtaken the 75 
year old wooden houses that flank either side of the capitol— 
some 1500 families are crowded into 820 old structures; back 
yards are rubbish strewn; streets laid out for horse-and-buggy 
travel are narrow and crumbling. 

But the new broom of redevelopment soon will sweep clean 
a 190 acre contiguous area and the capitol will have a “front 
yard” of throughways, parks, and new public buildings and 
its “neighbors” to the right and left will be new, modern resi 
dences and office buildings. In fact, the immediate site of 
the capitol building—the so-called Capitol Approach area— 
has already been 90 per cent cleared with state and city funds 
and improvements have already been begun. 

On either side of and adjacent to the Capitol Approach 
area are the first two areas selected for redevelopment with 
federal funds by the Housing and Redevelopment Authority 
of the City of St. Paul. Not only were these two areas selected 
because they are among the most seriously blighted in the city 
but also because their redevelopment will give continuity to 
the city’s entire redevelopment and rehabilitation program. 
Further, from a financial standpoint, the capitol area improve- 
ments can be used to good advantage as a part of the local 
contribution on the federal projects. 

Redevelopment is not the only tool to be used, however. 
Although lacking a general city plan, the city planning com 
mission has recently completed a central area plan that con- 
templates conservation and rehabilitation programs in areas 
to the west and north of the redevelopment areas. The re- 
lationship of these conservation, rehabilitation, and redevelop- 
ment programs in this central area is shown in the map on 
page 344, along with the projected degree of completion of the 
various stages of the program by 1980. 

Meanwhile, to advance its improvement program, the city 
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is revising its outdated building code, making plans for a bond 


issue for over-all city improvements such as street and high- 
way development, new utilities, parking spaces, parks, and 
playgrounds. Bond issues approved for new elementary and 
secondary school construction have already provided the im- 
petus for a sizable building program now under way. 

Acceptance of redevelopment principles by local business 
people and civic groups was not hard to get. Months before 
the city council was ready to consider approval of the plans for 
the first two federally aided projects, such groups had heard 
first hand of the plans and had been told that local public 
funds used in the projects could be recovered in an estimated 
12 to 15 years from increased taxes. Business leaders in the 
downtown district gave their early endorsement to the pro- 
posal, although residents of the sites raised objections when 
public hearings were held before the city council. 

The Projects 

Bordering the Capitol Approach area on the east is the 55 
acre tract slated for redevelopment almost exclusively with 
multi-story apartment buildings and row housing. The only 
nonresidential buildings—for retail commercial stores to serve 
the residents—will go up in the southwest and northeast 
corners. 

West of the capitol is the second of the federally aided proj- 
ects—66 acres to be reused for both commercial and residential 
purposes. Two large office buildings and a neighborhood 
supermarket are planned for construction on 14 acres at the 
eastern edge of the area, with off-street parking facilities to 
serve the district. West of this commercial district, apartment 
structures and two-story row houses will be built. 

Public improvements in both project areas will include a 
complete redesign of street patterns to eliminate through 
traffic from the interiors, construction of new parkways to 
serve as buffers at the edge of each project, and new elementary 
schools and a park in each. 

Land will be sold to private builders at a fair use value 
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under an agreement to construct specified buildings of the 
developers’ own design but subject to standards established 
by the authority. Such standards will specify land use, limits 
of land coverage, population density, spacing between build- 
ings, off-street parking, etc., in such a way as to eliminate the 
marginal builder and to assure a high standard of develop 
ment that will be of mutual benefit to the builder and the 
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public over a long period of years, the authority says. 

Land acquisition in the two federally aided project areas 
probably will get started in the fall of 1952 with the redevel 
opment plan scheduled for completion in 1957. 

Meanwhile, the housing and redevelopment authority is 
making plans for relocation of the more than 1500 families 
now living on the sites. On the basis of a unit-by-unit survey 
of the two areas, an estimated one-third of the families will 
be eligible for public housing and can, over a period of several 
years, be moved into the city’s two new low-rent projects 
(see January JourNaL, page 18). Another third of the site 
occupants are home owners and sale of their properties to the 
authority is expected to make possible their relocation without 
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serious hardship and without much assistance from the 
authority. 

The other third—renters ineligible for public housing—will 
require direct relocation assistance from a staff to be organized 
for that purpose. A loan fund will be made available to these 
tenants for moving costs and first month’s rent, when neces- 
sary, and the staff will locate and reserve vacancies and offer 
rehousing inspection services. A survey of turnovers in rental 
housing in the city, already made by the authority, shows thet 
while the vacancy ratio is low, turnover is substantial and that 
relocation of this third group can be accomplished over a four 
year period. 

Costs — Financing 

Although St. Paul’s first two redevelopment projects are 
being financed under Title I of the Housing Act of 1949, local 
cash contributions will make up more than the usually re- 
quired one-third of write-down. Explanation of this higher- 
than-normal local contribution is that the total federal grant 
requirement of $3,816,756 for the projects substantially exceeds 
the reservation originally allocated to St. Paul on the basis 
of the established formula of $150 for each substandard dwell- 
ing in the city. Thus, in order to get federal approval of the 
program and the amount of federal grant required to realize 
the project, the city was required to pledge all the local funds 
available to it for redevelopment purposes. Since Minnesota’s 
redevelopment enabling legislation authorizes a special tax for 
redevelopment purposes, the St. Paul authority expects to have 
available by the end of the project development period aa 
estimated $734,000 for its cash grant, which combined with 
its local noncash grants-in-aid of $1,921,780 will make up more 
than one-third of the write-down. 
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Gross cost of the project is estimated at $8,822,868 with 
estimated proceeds from the sale of land set at $2,350,432- 
for a net project cost of $6,472,436. The noncash local grants 
of almost 2 million dollars allowed for capitol approach im 
provements, park development, construction of elementary 
schools, and a parkway improvement will make up part of 
this net cost; the cash grant of $733,900 another part; and the 
federal grant of almost 4 million dollars, the remainder. 


The Capitol Approach 


In the immediate capitol area itself, most of the slum dwel 
lings that stood there have been demolished since 1945 on a 
building-by-building basis and construction of the new street 
pattern is proceeding south from the capitol. Land acquisition, 
clearance, site improvements, and landscape work was made 
possible by a combination of state and city funds—2 million 
dollars appropriated by the state legislature in 1945 and 2 
million dollars appropriated by the city at the same time. In 
addition, the legislature approved an additional 2 million dol- 
lars for construction of a veterans service building on the capi- 
tol grounds—one of the public buildings that will enhance 
the site. 

This combination of city, state, and federal funds—a total 
of about 12.5 million dollars—to be spent for the entire 190 
acre area is indicative of the capital approach that St. Paul 
is taking to its capitol approach problems. St. Paul, the state, 
and the federal government see their capital outlays as invest- 
ments that will profit the city in increased taxes, private 
entrepreneurs in increased business, the residents in health- 
ful living, and the citizens as a whole in a more beautiful 
St. Paul. 


By 1980, St. Paul expects to have 
its rebuilding program in the 
stages indicated below. Arrows 
indicate redevelopment projects 
now under way. 
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' WHEN Jacob Riis 50 years ago so ardently campaigned to velopment,” he did envision something akin to today’s slum 
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“let in the light” in the tenements of Manhattan’s Lower clearance program when he wrote: “Private enterprise . . . 
' East Side, he set off a chain reaction that today means a whole must do the lion’s share . . . It may be that we shall see 

new skyline for the East River waterfront. — the day when the building of model tenements will be en 

With the approval by the Housing and Home Finance couraged by subsidies in the way of a rebate of taxes.” The 

Agency this summer of plans for a cooperatively financed re- new East River waterfront of today is the result of employing 


development project for the Corlears Hook area, the last 12. a combination of his and other methods—private enterprise, 
acres of slums along the waterfront are scheduled to fall. a “rebate of taxes,” and public funds. 

In their place new, tall apartments will rise to join the parade 
of giant private and public structures and open green spaces 
that line Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive along the river from 


Moving northward from Corlears Hook Park, located at 
the point at which the river turns southwest, a panoramic 
view of the river shows, in sequence, the sites of the Corlears 
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eae the tip of the Lower East Side to 49th Street, where the new Hook cooperative; Baruch Houses, a public housing project 
30 United Nations headquarters stand. now in planning; Lillian Wald Houses and Jacob Riis Houses, 
= Although Jacob Riis probably never heard the word “rede both low-rent developments; Willard Parker Hospital; Stuy 
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vesant Town, New York’s first redevelopment project, built 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Peter Cooper 
Village, another of Metropolitan Life’s developments; the site 
of a proposed new veterans hospital; Bellevue Hospital; New 
York University Medical Center; and the United Nations. To 
the southwest of the Corlears Hook project is Vladeck Houses, 
another low-rent development; and to the west of it are 
Hillman Houses and Amalgamated Dwellings, two of New 
York’s early cooperative housing projects. Within short dis 
tances from the Corlears Hook site are Knickerbocker Village, 
one of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s 1934 housing 
developments, and Alfred E. Smith Houses, further south 
along the river. 

The Corlears Hook development is one of the first four 
redevelopment projects of the Committee on Slum Clearance 
Plans, New York’s redevelopment agency, to be approved for 
the city under Title I of the 1949 housing act. Two of the 
other projects—West Park and North Harlem—like Corlears 
Hook, will be built as cooperatives. The fourth, Harlem, 1s 
scheduled for development on a straight rental basis. 


Unique Organization 

Although Corlears Hook is not the first cooperatively buiit 
redevelopment project in New York (Hillman Houses, Amal- 
gamated Dwellings, and Queensview precede it) nor is it the 
first cooperative under Title I of the 1949 housing act (the 
Philadelphia Friends project claims that distinction—see page 
339), the vastness of the Corlears Hook development and the 
complicated organizational structure necessary to see it through 
make it unique among Title I projects. 

Parent organization of the sponsoring group is the United 
Housing Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit membership organiza- 
tion made up of representatives of existing New York cooper- 
active houses, trade and credit unions, and foundations and 
individuals who in 1951 joined forces to encourage and pro- 
mote cooperative housing. 

As its development corporation, United Housing Founda- 
tion set up the Community Services and Management Cor 
poration, a limited profit corporation that actually initiates, 
develops, and services cooperatives. As such it acts as con- 
sultant on cooperative matters, incorporates projects, lines up 
sponsors, arranges for sites, recruits and screens tenant-own- 
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ers, arranges for contractors, and supervises buying of mate 
rials, as well as construction. This organization is financed by 
income debentures offered for subscription. Prominent among 
the subscribers are such organizations as the Edward A. 
Filene Good Will Fund and the International Ladies Gar 
ment Workers Union. 

As its first project, the Community Services and Manage 
ment Corporation is sponsoring the Corlears Hook develop 
ment. To handle the financing for the project, the East River 
Housing Corporation was organized under New York’s rede- 
velopment companies law. Financial backers of this 
poration—and actual mortagees of the development—are the 
garment workers union, which has pledged 7.5 million dollars 
in mortgage funds, and the Bowery Bank for Savings, which 
has agreed to a mortgage advance of an equal amount. The 
balance of the funds required to construct the 18 million 
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The plot plan above shows the 
four 20-story apartment buildings 
proposed for the Corlears Hook 
project and the relationship of the 
development to existing housing 
projects and the Williamsburg 
Bridge. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Drive and the park area border 
the East River. The Corlears Hook 
project will replace typical Lower 
East Side slums, pictured left. 
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dollar project—about 4 million dollars—will be raised by 
equity investments of the tenant-owners on the basis of $625 
per rental room. Interim financing for the project has been 
pledged by the garment workers union and by the Filene fund. 

The completed project will be so oriented on the site that it 
will capitalize on the dramatic views of the river to the south 
and east and on the view of lower Manhattan to the southwest. 
Four 20-story buildings containing 1400 apartments will be 
widely spaced over two superblocks that will emerge when 
new streets are laid out in the now badly cut up 12 acres. 
Parking space will be provided in off-street facilities and in 
a two-level garage. Tenant facilities such as bulk storage spaces, 
perambulator rooms, laundries, social and craft rooms, etc., 
will be provided in the buildings. One playground is to be 
developed on the roof of the garage and other play facilities 
for small children will be provided close to the buildings. 
A shopping center will be built at the center of the three neigh 
boring projects—Vladeck Houses, Hillman Houses, and Cor 
lears Hook. Another playground will adjoin the public school 
located between the proposed shopping center and a part of 
Vladeck Houses. 

Although only 718 families are now living on the 12 acre 
site of the project, almost 91 per cent of the site is covered 
with typical Lower East Side tenement structures. Under the 
new plan of high-rise buildings, 1400 families will be housed 
in buildings that will cover only about 16 per cent of the site. 

Relocation 

Relocation of these 718 families has been worked out on a 
basis unique, so far, to New York—an arrangement under 
which the private redeveloper rather than the public redevel 
opment agency arranges for rehousing of site occupants. Al 
though this plan at first was loudly protested by New York 
citizen groups interested in housing and redevelopment be- 
cause they feared private redevelopers would take “short cuts” 
in relocating tenants and not abide by the Title I regulations 
for relocation, their protests were modified when the Com 
mittee on Slum Clearance Plans was given final responsibility 
for seeing that the redeveloper rehouses residents satisfactorily. 

An estimated 172 of the families will be eligible for public 
housing; another 273 are expected to relocate in the new 
project; and another estimated 273 will have to be relocated 
outside the project. For the families ineligible for public 
housing, a private agency will be hired to locate existing 
vacancies in New York. Furthermore, rebuilding of the area 
is so planned that only one section of the old structures wiil 
be demolished before the first section of new apartment build- 
ings is completed. The last section to be demolished will be 
that to be used for stores. Thus, some present site occupants 
who plan to live in the new project may not require any relo- 
cation housing and some may need only temporary rehousing. 

The Committee on Slum Clearance Plans for New York has 
estimated that the gross cost of acquiring and clearing the 
site for the Corlears Hook project will be $6,193,878 and that 
sale of land for $1,619,061 will reduce that cost to a net of 
$4,574,817. New York City will make up its third of the cost 
by $427,302 worth of site improvements and supporting facil- 
ities (including playgrounds, donated land, modernization of a 
school, and street widening) and with $1,097,637 in cash. 
The remainder of the write-down will come from the federal 
grant of $3,049,878. 

By the time Corlears Hook is completed, millions of dollars 
in public and private funds will have been poured into that 
12 acre site alone—a cost that Jacob Riis probably never visual- 
ized when he urged: “let in the light.” But he would not, if 
he were alive today to see the new East River waterfront, 
again be able to say: “This gap between dingy brick walls is 
the yard. That strip of smoke colored sky up there is the 
heaven of these people.” 
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[F DETROIT appears to be a jump ahead of many large 

cities of the country in redevelopment—and it has 129 
acres ready for rebuilding in its Gratiot area project, although 
it has no redeveloper—much of the credit must go to the city 
officials who back in 1945 evolved and put to work the so- 
called “Detroit Plan.” 

Actually, the “Detroit Plan” as a means of local financing 
of redevelopment has long since been lost in the shuffle and 
federal aids have come to the rescue. But the plan did mark 
the beginning of long-range thinking on redevelopment in 
Detroit and did get acquisition of slum properties started as 
long ago as 1946—three years before the Housing Act of 
1949 was signed into law and federal financing became avail- 
able. By the time Title I funds were on tap for redevelop- 
ment, Detroit had hurdled many of its legal obstacles, had 
started acquiring land, and had a redevelopment plan for its 
first area approved by its city council. 

Today, all of the 129 acres in the Gratiot project area have 
been acquired, almost seven-eighths of the families have been 
rehoused, about two-thirds of the slum structures have been 
demolished, and on one parcel of land Wayne University has 
a new building for its medical college under construction. 

Detroit planners, city officials, and local real estate interests, 
concerned about the growing blight in the central city, in 1945 
drew up the “Detroit Plan.” Under it, the city, out of its 
general funds, was to appropriate money to buy up and clear 
its blighted areas. Private builders were expected to buy the 
land at its fair use value and the city was prepared to pay for 
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(again from its general funds) the write-down—a subsidy 
that was expected to be repaid to the city through increased 
tax returns and a reduction in the disproportionate amount of 
municipal services needed in such areas. Some 1.5 million 
dollars were appropriated by the city and with these funds the 
Detroit Housing Commission started acquisition operations 
in the Gratiot area in 1946. When federal funds became 
available, Detroit put in its bid for federal loans and grants 
and agreed to make up its one-third share of the cost of its 
project from its city budget. 

Whether or not Detroit can stay ahead in the redevelopment 
race depends upon how soon it finds a redeveloper. When the 
Gratiot project lands were put up for public auction by the 
housing commission in July of this year, no bids were received, 
either from local developers or from prospective redevelopers 
in other large cities where the sale had been advertised. The 
advertisement for the auction, which appeared in newspapers 
in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, as well 
as Detroit, listed 13 separate parcels of land with minimum 
acceptable bids for each. 

By September, however, two possible redevelopers were 
taking an interest in the site and had offered to negotiate pur- 
chase of the land. One, a New York firm working with 2 
Detroit contractor, offered to buy the entire tract at a ‘price 
higher than the minimum of $926,380 set by the commission 
at the time of the July auction. The other, a Detroit-Cleve- 
land-Washington combine, was also interested in buying up 
all of the land offered at auction. 

Both firms, however, asked that some of the specifications 
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set up in the redevelopment plan be changed—changes that 
will have to get the Housing and Home Finance Agency's 
approval before they can be made. Moreover, because some of 
the land within the project boundaries is tax delinquent, the 
sale will have to be completed by auction rather than by nego 
tiation (Michigan law requires public auction for such land). 
It requested changes are approved in the specifications for re 
building the area, the housing commission will arrange a sex 
ond auction. 

The rebuilding of the Gratiot area, which lies within the 
Grand Boulevard circle of the city, is part of Detroit's answer 
to the flight to the suburbs and its growing fear of decentral 
ization of its central city. It intends that the new middle-in 
come residential area will offer strong competition to its sub 
urban neighbors, bring back tax revenues trom the decaying 
section, and bolster property values in nearby areas. , 

New Plan 

To achieve this rehabilitation of the area, both physically 
and economically, the Detroit Housing Commission has 
drawn up a new use plan for the area that was worked out 
within the framework and principles of the city’s master plan. 
Most of the area is designated for medium density middle 
income housing, although some portions of the site have 
been set aside for multi-story structures. Low density housing 
ot duplex, row house, or apartment types 1s intended for 
rental. Cooperative sale apartments may be included in the 
high-rise buildings proposed for part of the sites. Types of 
construction and design of buildings will be determined by the 
redevelopers, within the limits as to densities, height, land cov 
erage, etc., set in the redevelopment plan. 

Along the western edge of the project, 11 acres have been 
set aside for “interim” public uses (until contruction is started 
on an expressway planned along the boundary of the site) 
such as parking and recreation. In addition to the 6 acres 
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WHAT’S UNDER WAY 


Multi-story and low apartment house structures and a new expressway system are planned for the 
project on the tracts now up for sale. In the area designated for low density development, duplexes, 
row houses, flats, or apartments may be used. High-rise structures may be either rental or cooperative 
developments. Types of construction and design of buildings will be determined by individual devel- 
opers. An eight-story reinforced concrete building, a part of Wayne University’s medical school, is 
going up on a six acre tract that is a part of the project. Site for the building was sold by the Detroit 
Housing Commission to the city’s board of education at the fair use value, which involved a write- 
down on the cost of acquiring it. Ground was broken for the 4 million dollar building last August. 


being used for expansion of Wayne University College of 
Medicine, land has been set aside for parking space for an 
adjacent industrial area, a neuro-psychiatric clinic and hospital, 
a new elementary school, and two playfields. 

In 1880, Grand Boulevard surrounded the city. As Detroit 
grew, however, and stretched out beyond the circle, the large 
old homes in the older sections such as the Gratiot area were 
cut up into apartments and rooming houses, traffic arteries 
split the area into segments, most of the amenities were lost. 


The Gratiot Area 


The Gratiot area, when acquisition started, was a mixture 
of residential, industrial, and commercial properties. Although 
some owners had voluntarily torn down outdated structures, 
little new building had been done for 20 years because of the 
high cost of land and because of the growing blight. The 
Detroit Housing Commission characterized the area as “a 
fertile breeding spot for the development of crime—an area in 
which juvenile delinquency and major crimes are common 

. contagious diseases flourish.” Some 1950 families were 
living in 910 structures. 

Between September 1950 and September 1952 all except 
about 300 of these families had been moved from the site— 
most of them with the aid of a six-person relocation staff. Be- 
fore any actual relocation began, the staff made a family-by- 
family survey to determine housing needs, rent paying ability, 
and eligibility for public housing. Families eligible for low-rent 
or veterans housing were referred to the housing commission’s 
tenant selection office, which gave such families priorities in 
filling vacancies in both types of projects. 

Families ineligible for public or veterans housing were in 
need of more direct relocation aid by the staff. Two real estate 
brokers were hired on a full-time basis to help locate private 
rental listings. When such listings are found, a member of 
the staff inspects and reserves them, if they are suitable. Land- 
lords who hold units vacant to accommodate site families are 
reimbursed for rent losses and moving expenses and first 
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month’s rent are paid by the commission for families unable 
to finance the move themselves. 

Of the some 1600 families rehoused through August 1952, 
about 500 had been accommodated in low-rent public housing; 
more than 90 in war and veterans developments; some 160 had 
purchased homes; and more than 300 had obtained private 
rentals. Whereabouts of site occupants who moved voluntarily 
without aid from the relocation staff are, in many cases, 
unknown. 

To make the whole process of relocation and subsequent 
demolition of the houses as orderly as possible, the staff pro- 
grammed the rehousing by individual blocks. As soon as 
properties had been vacated, wrecking crews set to work and 
today about two-thirds of the old wooden structures are 
flattened. All properties are under contract for demolition. 

Costs — Financing 

Because Detroit has already put 1.5 million dollars in cash 
into its first redevelopment project, it will, when the project is 
completed, have to add only a fraction of that amount to 
make up its one-third write-down. Total cost of the project 
is estimated at $9,066,645, of which about $1,925,000 will be 
recovered by sale of land. Of the net project cost of $7,141,645, 
the federal grant of $4,761,096 will make up two-thirds. 
Detroit's one-third share will be made up by its original cash 
investment of 1.5 million plus an additional $378,404 in cash 
and $502,145 in noncash grants-in-aid. These noncash grants 
include donated land, development of playfields, public school 
improvements, and electrical extensions within the site. 

Today the “Detroit Plan,” as such, is dead: the private 
interests who backed the plan seven years ago have not 
stepped forward to take over where the housing commission 
must, of necessity, leave off; the city no longer is obligated to 
pay the entire write-down cost of its slum clearance. But 
Detroit’s objectives of seven years ago are still the same and 
with or without the local assistance first envisioned, one large 
blot of blight on the landscape has been erased and expecta- 
tions are that new homes soon will be going up. 
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FOR seven lean years, Chicago has been sowing redevelop- 
ment seeds that have been slowly germinating. Now, 
however, giant new projects are beginning to spring up, usher- 
ing in, perhaps, seven fat years when the efforts of the past 
will be rewarded. 

In 1945, four years before federal aid was made available to 
cities for redevelopment, Chicago had state funds earmarked 
for land assembly. But no redevelopment materialized. In 
1947, under new state legislation, the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission was set up as the city’s official redevelopment 
agency—but for five more years the commission’s labors pro- 
duced no visible yield. 

Now, however, three redevelopment projects are becoming 
realities, each of a different character, each in its own way 
vital to the city. On a vast, central city site, one of the largest 
slum clearance projects in the nation has been going forward 
to replace 20 blighted blocks with an entire new neighborhood. 
A vacant, undeveloped subdivision in an outlying district is 
to be made usable by the commission and new homes for sale 
are to be provided by private enterprise. And an area close 
to the heart of the city is to be reclaimed from blight for in- 
dustrial purposes. Two of these projects are being woven 
into much larger plans for redeveloping tremendous sectors 
of the city—plans that are going forward under the joint ef- 
forts of public agencies, private enterprise, and institutional 
interests. 

Farthest along in the long redevelopment haul is Lake 
Meadows, Chicago’s first — and most spectacular — project, 
which is creating a bright, new community where 20 city 
blocks of slums once stood. Start of construction on two build- 
ings last February (see March Journat, page 82) climaxed 
nearly five years of work on the project. The Lake Meadows 
area was first tagged for clearance in 1948, a year after the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission was created under the 
Illinois Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act of 1947. In 1948, 
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Chicago — Seven Year Seeds Are Sprouting 
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the New York Life Insurance Company became interested in 
acting as redeveloper of the vast area, an interest stimulated 
by the efforts of a Chicago real estate man, Ferd Kramer, 
who has been instrumental in effecting much of the city’s re 
development progress and who worked to secure passage of 
the 1947 state enabling legislation. State and city funds were 
put up to finance Chicago’s redevelopment in 1947, two years 
before there was any hint of federal aid. Since then, the city 
council has voted to take advantage of the aid offered in the 
1949 housing act and Title I funds are also being used for 
Lake Meadows. 

Almost from the first, progress on the project has been 
delayed by persistent opposition from special groups. In ad- 
dition to the owners and renters of property in the clearance 
area, who might be expected to oppose the project, other 
groups were mobilized against it, out of sympathy for the 
area’s inhabitants. The 20 blocks in question form a large 
pocket in the heart of Chicago’s Negro section. Assurances 
that people living on the site would be given every aid in 
finding other quarters were ineffective, since it was known 
that there was very little other housing available for them in 
the city. Though the Chicago Housing Authority had plans 
for a series of nine low-rent relocation projects, to be built 
with state and city funds, these projects did not get into con- 
struction until 1949 and, furthermore, many of the Lake 
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Meadows site occupants were in the middle-income range 
and were ineligible for public housing. 

In addition to the very serious relocation problem that held 
up the project, the commission was faced with a series of 
legal tests organized by the opposition over constitutionality 
of the 1947 act and over condemnation proceedings. The com- 
mission has won all these decisions but they have been costly 
in time. Simultaneously, opponents urged the city council to 
refuse to authorize zoning changes and vacating of streets, in 
an attempt to stymie the program. As late as 1951, New York 
Life threatened to abandon the project if foes prevailed on 
the council to refuse to reroute a streetcar line that now runs 
through the area. Out of all the court action and violent op- 
position, however, has come gradual public acceptance of large- 
scale clearance. Completion of several of the housing au- 
thority’s relocation projects, allowing some of the residents of 
the site to move into public housing, has aided the change in 
public reaction. Future projects will not face the same diffi 
culties due to the hard fought battle over Lake Meadows. 

Fight Almost Over 

With 95 per cent of the property now owned by or under 
option to the land clearance commission, the fight is all but 
over. Well over half of the area has been cleared and more 
slum structures are coming down every day — not many yards 
from where the two new 12-story buildings are on their way 
up. These two buildings are scheduled for occupancy next 
summer and ground will be broken for two more 12-story 
buildings this months. When completed (in 1956, if it pro 
gresses on schedule), the project will form a new neighborhood 
that will extend from South Parkway Boulevard on the west 
to the Illinois Central Railroad tracks overlooking Lake Mich- 
igan three-quarters of a mile to the east and from 31st Street 
on the north to 35th Street south. The whole redevelopment 
plan, prepared by Chicago architects Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill, calls for 2000 apartments with from two to six rooms 
in five 12-story buildings, two towering “slab-like” structures 
that will rise 23 stories, and 11 two-story garden apartment 
buildings. The project will also offer shopping facilities, 
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parking areas, a school, church, and large areas devoted to 
green grass and trees, space and sunlight. A new street sys 
tem will replace the old grid pattern. Water and sewage facili 
ties will be improved and up-to-date sidewalk and street light 
ing systems will be installed. Some of the present streets and 
alleys are to be vacated and the streetcar line rerouted. Of ihe 
101 acres in the area, only some 10 per cent will actually be 
covered by buildings. 
Site Residents 

At the time the Chicago Land Clearance Commission started 
acquiring the site, 3600 families were housed there (approx: 
mately 12,000 people) in 2782 dwelling units, which were 
contained in 741 buildings. By September 1952, more than 
3000 of the families had been relocated, many of them into 
the new relocation projects built by the housing authority. 
Total number of structures on the site prior to start of demoli 
tion was 792; aside from residences, they included commercial 
and church buildings and seven vacant structures. When Lake 
Meadows apartments are ready for occupancy, original resi 
dents of the site will be given first preference in renting, 
which will be on a completely nonsegregated basis. Rents, 
not yet definitely set, will fall within middle-income limits. 

Some concept of the extent of blight in the area can be 
gained from these figures: 59 per cent of the structures were 
substandard; 70 per cent were more than 50 years old; one 
fifth had no bath or toilet facilities; crime, delinquency, tuber 
culosis, and infant mortality rates were from two to four 
times higher than the city averages. 

Lake Meadows is a large undertaking—not only in terms of 
area. Almost 16 million dollars will be spent in acquiring, 
clearing, and preparing the site. Actual gross project cost is 
$15,890,000. New York Life’ Insurance Company will pay 
$2,120,000 for the land, leaving a deficit of $13,770,000 to be 
met by federal, state, and city grants. The city’s contribution 
will consist of $2,870,000 in noncash grants-in-aid in the form 
of land, a school and park, and demolition work, which will 
be donated to the project, and $1,720,000 in cash. A 1947 
state appropriation of 10 million dollars and a city bond issue 
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voted the same year amounting to 15 million dollars will 
provide the sources for the city’s cash share. 

Lake Meadows is the largest and most impressive of the 
public activities now under way in the area. However, the way 
for the development was paved as early as 1945 when Michael | 
Reese Hospital, led by the forward looking Ferd Kramer, 
made the momentous decision to remain in the area and ex 
pand its facilities—instead of abandoning its investment there 
and joining the flight from the central city. In making this 
decision, the hospital committed itself to a redevelopment 
program of its own, since it was surrounded by blight. Walter 
Blucher, director of the American Society of Planning Officials, 
and Walter Gropius, internationally known architect, agreed to 
become planning and architectural consultants, respectively. 
Mr. Kramer then set about to interest other institutions in 
the area in coming along with the hospital. His efforts 
resulted in stimulating the variety of work now under way and 
planned on the central south side. ° 


Coordinating Group 

Coordinating group for all this activity is the South Side 
Planning Board, an unofficial group of citizen planners, which 
was organized by and is representative of the various institu 
tions undertaking redevelopment in the area. Besides the 
hospital, these groups include the Chicago Dwellings Associa 
tion, Illinois Institute of Technology, and the housing au 
thority. To the north of Lake Meadows, from 31st to 26th 
streets, the Michael Reese program, when finished, will have 
replaced many blocks of blight with new hospital and service 
facilities and new housing. Already completed is the psychi 
atric-psychosomatic institute, a new laundry, and an under 
ground tunnel connecting all the buildings. Construction 
bids on a boiler plant are soon to go out and working draw 
ings on several other new hospital buildings have been pre 
pared. On 23 acres, a group of interests associated with the 
hospital plans to erect housing for about 1080 families. Though 
hospital staff members will have preference for the new hous 
ing, it will serve others as well. 

Just adjacent to the hospital's development, the Chicago 
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An aerial view of the central south side 
of Chicago shows housing and redevelopment 
projects planned, under construction, or built. 
Public housing projects are numbered 1, 2, 5, 
6, 10, 11, and 12; housing authority special 
relocation projects are on sites numbered 4 
and 7; Illinois Institute of Technology new 
campus and housing, 3; Lake Meadows, 9; and 
Michael Reese Hospital redevelopment area, 8. 


Dwellings Association, a nonproht official city housing agency 
has gained approval of plans to build row housing for middle 
0 


th street 
Four blocks west ot Lake Meadows Starts the new campu 


income veterans on a site running from 26th to 


ol Illinois Institute ol Technology, a rece velopment progran 
involving many millions of dollars, designed and built under 
the supervision of the school’s famed architect, Ludwig Mie 
van der Rohe. Already completed are three residential build 
ings and half a dozen new technical buildings, representing 
about one-third of the original plan for the new campus 
Another residence hall is on the way up Rece ntly, the school 
has attracted additional private research laboratories that want 


; 


to locate on the campus, which will mean an expansion « 
the original plan, and the school is now eying new sites to 
the east and west 
Public Housing 

Also located in the same south side area are five public 
housing projects that are in active management. Two mor 
are in construction (one an addition to a large existing 
project) and another two are being mapped out, with their 
sites already approved by the city council 

These large-scale projects will, within the foreseeable future 
give Chicago's south side a new face to present to the world 

an open, light, green, pleasant aspect to supplant its former 
squalid slums 

But this great slum clearance attack is not the whole story 
of redevelopment progress in the “second city.” Less exciting, 
perhaps, than the spectacular Lake Meadows, but nonetheless 
important to Chicago’s future is the redevelopment of a 10 
block, 40 acre area of vacant land—a “dead” subdivision 
on the southwest side. The city, suffering for lack of new 
house building within its limits at the same pace as on its 
periphery, has thousands of acres or such “dead” land 
12,000 vacant lots on which no building can be started be 
cause of overwhelming tax delinquency, clouded titles, obsolete 
platting, and lack of utilities. Prior to 1947, there was no 
cure for the situation because, according to state law, these 
parcels of land could not be taken over under public powers 
In that year, however, the legislature passed the Illinois 
Blighted Areas Redevelopment Act, giving the land clearance 
commission the right to buy up these dead lands and de 
velop them for residential use. The area at 79th Street and 
Western Avenue—about ten miles south and three miles west 
of the Loop 
such site. Authority to proceed under the 1947 law was chal 


was chosen by the commission as the first 


lenged and the case taken to court. In May of this year, the 
circuit court upheld constitutionality of the law and _ the 
case has now gone to the state supreme court (see July 
JoURNAL, page 238) 
Single Family Houses 

In the event of a favorable decision, the commission will 
proceed with its plans for the area. It will assemble the land 
and sell it to Normandy Homes, Inc., a private builder, who 
will erect 160 single family houses on the site: 80 with two 
bedrooms, 40 with three bedrooms, and 40 two-bedroom: ex 
pansible houses. They are expected to sell for from $12,000 
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to $18,000. Lot sizes will average 50 by 112 feet. The houses 
will have four basic plans with numerous variations and will 
be of modern design with brick construction. 

To achieve these homes, a complete replatting of the area 
is necessary. First subdivided in 1925, the site has lain fallow 
ever since, with 264 lots in the hands of 157 owners, many of 
whom can no longer be identified. Delinquent taxes alone are 
so high as to make redevelopment by a private developer im- 
possible. Total uncollected taxes amount to $123,796, almost 
double the amount collected since 1927. Added discourage 
ments to private development of the site are the narrow 
(25 to 35 foot) lots, gridiron pattern, and lack of all utilities 
except sewers and deteriorated sidewalks. 

Yet within a short distance of this area are schools, industry 
furnishing employment opportunities, new residential develop- 
ments, parks and playgrounds, and transportation facilities. 
The project planned for the site will return it to the tax 
rolls, will enable families to live close to sources of employ- 
ment, and, most important, will add much needed houses 
to Chicago's short supply. 


Third Project 


To meet the need for close-in industrial sites, a need that 
is almost as pressing as the need for housing in the city, the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission is moving into still 
a third district — one of the city’s oldest areas, just a mile from 
the Loop. In the last six years, more than 300 plants have 
moved out of the city for lack of desirable space and less than 
half that number have moved in. Yet Chicago has many 
pockets of space with mixed and inconsistent land uses that 
are ripe for clearing and well suited to light industrial use. 
In a 1951 report, the city plan commission urged that these 
areas be redeveloped for industry. 

One such site is that picked by the land clearance com- 
mission as “project number 3.” Scene of the historic Chicago 
fire in 1871, many of the buildings on the 52 acres date 
from shortly after the fire and were blighted as early as 1890, 
when the site was the subject of a slum investigation in Con- 
gress. It is surrounded by industry and commercial develop- 
ments and 90 per cent of its buildings have been labeled sub- 
standard. Of the 85 residential buildings, three-quarters have 
no hot water facilities, more than two-thirds have no bathing 
facilities at all, and one-fourth of the families must share 
toilet facilities. 

Industrial Reuse 

Transportation and railroad switching facilities already 
in the area make it ideal for industrial use. Present redevelop- 
ment plans for the site call for construction of one- and two- 
story buildings that will furnish a total of 2 million square 
feet of floor space. There will also be provision for off-street 
loading and parking. When completed, the new factories 
are expected to provide jobs for 21,000 people and to increase 
the annual tax revenue of the area by almost $500,000. 

To clear this site of its 178 buildings (residential, com 
mercial, industrial, public, and institutional), the commission 
estimates, will cost $5,800,000, all but $840,000 of which will 
go for buying up the land. Proceeds from sale of the property 
after clearance should amount to $3,170,000, leaving a net 
cost of $2,630,000. Also to be financed under provisions of 
the redevelopment title of the 1949 housing act, the project 
will ultimately cost the city $880,000 as its one-third share of 
the write-down on the land, with the federal government 
to contribute $1,750,000. Allocation of federal funds was re- 
ceived in June. All of the city’s share will be paid as a cash 
grant from state and city redevelopment funds. 

With almost half of the area presently vacant and only 
about 350 families of two or more people living on the 



































































site, relocation is not seen as much of a problem by the land 
clearance commission. To lighten the task, however, because 
relocation activities are under way on several other clearance 
projects in the city, no housing will be acquired on the west 
ern half of the site before 1955, unless offered for sale by the 
owners. Residences are more heavily concentrated in that part 
of the area. Acquisition of the eastern half is now under way. 

Like Lake Meadows, this industrial project is a recent de 
velopment in the over-all plan for the surrounding area 
Planning for the district started several years ago under the 
aegis of the Near West Side Planning Board, a group of 
citizen planners akin to the South Side Planning Board. 
When the land clearance commission proposed redevelopment 
of one section of the near west side area for industrial use. 
the planning board worked it into the entire area program, 
which calls for new industry, new commercial sections, hous 
ing, community facilities, and a conservation program to 
save those elements of the district that can be saved. The 
industrial project was not opposed by residents of the site, 
largely because they had been educated to the planning 
process and knew that new housing would follow. 

Medical Center 

In addition to what the Near West Side Planning Board 
has under way in the area, a new medical center is being 
built just adjacent to the board’s western boundary. Product 


of cooperation among a number of institutions in the city, 
and to include a new Veterans Administration hospital, the 
center will extend nearly a mile to the west and half a mile 


north and south. Though the original plan included only hos 
pital facilities, the center’s planners are now considering ad 
dition of housing. 

In the same general near west side area, the Chicago Hous 
ing Authority has six projects under management, one sched 


(Continued on column one, page 380) 
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NORFOLK’S redevelopment program 
is “all over the map”—as the dia- 
gram above shows. ; 

In effect, they’re fighting blight there 
“on the beaches . . . on the landing 
grounds . . . in the fields and in the 
streets.” And their aim, following the 
pattern of Winston Churchill’s above 
phrases, is “the rescue and liberation” 
of the old and ill areas of their city. 

In short, the Norfolk Redvelopment 
and Housing Authority is out to beat 
the slums by the simultaneous use of 
both the Title I and Title III weapons 
that the Housing Act of 1949 put into 
its arsenal. 

The Norfolk plan of attack, formu- 
lated back in 1948, was to pave the way 
for central city slum clearance by going 
to work first—and fast—on a series of 
vacant land public housing projects out 
at the city’s edges. The map shows five 
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such projects providing some 1500 units 
that have gone forward under Title III 
—all of them either up and occupied or 
scheduled for early completion. And 
currently the authority is at work in 
the center of the city, building 752 
more housing units, this time on a 
clearance site that two years ago was 
crowded with families living in out- 
worn buildings like those pictured right 
and on page 356. 

The coordinated job of vacant land 
and central city building was developed 
out of the recognition that a redevel- 
opment program will bog down or be 
long delayed if a way is not found to 
meet the rehousing needs of the resi- 
dents of clearance sites. 

Specifically, Norfolk’s “Redevelop- 
ment Project No. 1” is a 127 acre slum 
area not far from the city’s business 
district. Reuse for the area is planned 
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Engineering Company 


Hardware—Penn Hardware 


Insulation—Fabricate 





YOUNG PARK EQUIPMENT 


Boilers—Kewanee Boiler Company 
Control systems—Johnson Service Company 
Furnace stokers: Combustioneer Division, Steel Products 


Plumbing equipment—American-Standard 
Aluminum windows—Cupples Products Company 


Underground piping—Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Chase 
Brass and Copper; Northern Indiana Brass 


Interior walls—Solite masonry blocks 








as a combination of residential, indus- 
trial, commercial, and highway and 
street building. The 752 unit public 
housing project, Young Park, that is 
now under construction, will cover 31 
acres. Another 35 acres is scheduled for 
light industry; 11 acres for commercial! 
uses; another 28 acres will be used for 
widening present narrow thoroughfares 
and for adding links to new through 
highways. Parks, a new firehouse, po- 
lice station, and a new school will take 
up another 14 acres and remnants of 
land totaling 8 acres will be pooled 
with future redevelopment projects. 
Although the need for such wide- 
spread redevelopment was obvious, the 
housing and redevelopment authority 
went about getting that need docu- 
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mented as early as 1948 when the city 
council appropriated $25,000 for sur- 
veying and planning. The consulting 
firm of Harrison, Ballard & Allen was 
hired to do the work and came up 
with a plan that will eventually mean 
the clearance of some 600 blighted acres 
that house 20,000 families in 14,000 
substandard dwellings. 

Thus, when the 1949 housing act was 
passed and money became available for 
redevelopment and housing, Norfolk 
was armed with facts and a plan to 
carry out its redevelopment program— 
a plan that includes future redevelop- 
ment in areas adjacent to Project No. 1 
(as indicated on the map) as well as 
public housing totaling 942 units in 
three projects nearby. These three 












projects, which will bring to more than 
3000 the number of public housing 
units built to implement the redevelop. 
ment plan, are awaiting final approval 
of the Public Housing Administration, 
Moreover, Norfolk has been attacking 
its slum problems with other tools—by 
revising its zoning ordinance and its 
building and plumbing codes and by 
putting into effect a minimum housing 
standards code. 

The redevelopment project now 
under way is split into two sections, 
one for housing (where Young Park is 
under construction) and the other pri- 
marily for industrial and commercial 
rebuilding. 

The long strip designated for heavy 
commercial and industrial use lies be- 
tween a length of new highway—to he 
built as a part of the project—and the 
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Old frame structures like the 
torn down in the redevelopment a 
area bounded by Brambleton Ave 
as shown above, is part of the site 
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Norfolk and Western Railroad tracks. 
Businesses coming into this area as re- 
developers will thus be furnished with 
ready access both to railroads and high- 
ways for moving raw materials in and 
finished products out. Workers wil. 
find easy transportation along the high- 
way and along another major inter- 
secting street that will cross the indus 
trial strip. A railroad siding will be 
built as a part of the project to serve 
industry along the main tracks of the 
railroad, 

Land intended for commercial and 
industrial uses is not yet sold but 
commercial realtors acting as consult- 
ants to the authority, basing their esti- 
mates on the growing scarcity of cen- 
trally located land for business building, 
say there is no question as to the mar- 
ketability of project acreage. 





demolition, to new houses 


in the picture at the left are being 


ff in the picture above. The cleared 
treet, Bank Street, and Olney Road, 

ng Park, low-rent housing project, 
Young Park will house 752 families. 


assembly and 
clearance is being done under standard 
Title I procedure. The total project 
cost of $8,639,660 includes $6,133,960 
for land purchase; $40,000 for site im 
provement; $698,635 for site clearance, 
interest, survey and planning costs, etc.; 
and $305,695 for administrative costs. 

Net project cost will be $5,550,711 
after land sales yield approximately 
$3,088,949. Donated land, site im 
provements, and supporting facilities 
such as the elementary school and fire 
station will provide a local noncash 
grant-in-aid of $1,461,370. Supple- 
mented by a local cash grant of $388, 
867, the city’s third of the net project 
cost will total $1,850,237. The total 
write-down of $5,550,710 will be met 
by this and the federal government's 
two-thirds share of $3,700,473. 

Public Relations 

Not the least of the problems con 
fronting an urban redevelopment agency 
is that of convincing the populace in 
general, and site residents in particular, 
of the necessity and feasibility of its 
program. Slum tours, educational pam- 
phlets, and what the redevelopment au 
thority describes as excellent relations 
with the local newspapers have helped 
smooth the way in Norfolk. Comment- 
ing on the authority’s approach to the 
problem of public acceptance of its 
program, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
said in a recent editorial: “A sound 
reconnaissance has preceded every step 

. and the direct contacts [the author- 
ity| has had with the persons living in 
the areas in which it worked has led to 
a steady growth of confidence in its 
undertaking.” 

Even when they are convinced that 


Financing of land 





slum clearance acts for their good, the 
relocation of site residents remains a 
problem to be overcome before clear- 
ance and building can get under way. 
A total of 2930 families have been or 
will be moved from the project site, Of 
these an unusually large proportion 

2235—are eligible for public housing 
(604 out of 987 families had incomes 
averaging below $2000 a year). Many 
of these families, however, can be re- 
housed in the new low-rent projects 
built on the outskirts of the city, in the 
project now building, and through 
turnover in existing low-rent projects. 


Private Rentals 


For the 695 families not eligible for 
low-rent units, the authority is working 
with rental agents of two privately 
financed housing projects for Negroes, 
one of 204 apartment units already com- 
pleted and one of 3332 units now under 
construction. Financing for a new 
single family housing development for 
Negroes is now being processed by the 
Federal Housing Administration. Fam- 
ilies who want to own homes and are 
financially able to do so will have a 
chance to buy the 112 to 312 houses. 

Norfolk expects to spend the next 
four years finishing the present slum 
clearance and redevelopment program. 
Even when the present area of 127 
acres and the 79 acres proposed for the 
three new housing projects are ail 
cleared and rebuilt, Norfolk’s slums 
will by no means be gone. Over 400 
acres will be left for future projects. 
But the achievement of Norfolk’s first 
slum clearance efforts, considerable in 
itself, points the way for a city un 
hampered by blight. 
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CONVERSION of 51 acres of largely residential slums to 

productive industrial uses is all but set to go ahead in Ala- 
bama’s capital city, Montgomery. Final plans for the first of 
Montgomery’s two redevelopment projects will be submitted 
in October for approval of the city commission and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 

Shortly after Alabama enabling legislation was passed in 
1949, plans were made to demolish one of the city’s most 
blighted areas and to prepare the site for new industrial de- 
velopment. Since the project has been backed from the start 
by the city commission, has had the support of local industry, 
and has been received with enthusiasm by the two railroads 
that border the site and that are anxious for development of 
industry along their lines, no difficulty over city approval 
of the final plan is anticipated. Once the local and federal 
nods have been given, acquisition will get under way. 

Acting as redevelopment agency is the Housing Authority 
of the City of Montgomery, which has prepared plans for the 
North Montgomery site in close cooperation with the city plan 
commission and in conformance with the master plan for the 
city drawn up about four years ago. The housing authority 
contracted out to the Alabama State Planning Board the work 
of surveying and analyzing the site and formulating and doc- 
umenting the redevelopment plan. 
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First interested in the site because of its ideal possibil- 
ities for industrial use—it is the only available industrial site 
in the city that has access to railroads, unlimited water sup- 
ply, and highways—the planning board found in its survey 
ample reason for clearing the area. Of the 51 acres, 21 were 
devoted to housing, nearly all of it blighted; streets comprised 
14 acres; 8 acres were used by industry; 6 were vacant; and 
railroads and commercial enterprises occupied 2 acres. Cut 
up as the area now is into 110 parcels with 122 different own- 
ers, it is impossible for private enterprise to assemble plots 
large enough to make good sites for medium size plants at 
prices that would attract new industry. Thus, the operation 
of the city in assembling and clearing the land will be valu 
able to local industry and is welcomed by the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad and the Western Railway of Alabama 
whose lines run adjacent to the site. 

Current Conditions 

Further evidence of the need for redevelopment in the area 
is found in the planning board’s surveys: dilapidated shacks 
crowded together on narrow plots of land, yard hydrants serv- 
ing many families as the only source of water, widespread 
lack of inside plumbing and sanitary facilities, a high tuber- 
culosis rate, and a disproportionate demand for police and fire 
protection—all adding up to costs for city services far be- 
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yond what the area produces in 
revenue. “But,” concludes a housing 
authority brochure on the area, “the 
cost is not financial—the misery and 
suffering, the frustration and moral de- 
cline bring about losses in human 
values immeasurably greater than losses 
in economic values.” 
Reuse Plans 

To restore both human and economic 
values, the housing authority plans to 
relocate the present residents of the 
area in standard housing, to clear the 
site of all houses, churches, and other 
nonindustrial establishments, and make 
the entire tract available for industrial 
development. It is expected that some 
of the new acreage will be sold to fac- 
tories wanting to locate in Montgom- 
ery, the rest to local industry for ex- 
pansion. Medium size plants and ware- 
houses will be located on the site. 
Though as yet there are no buyers for 
the area, the authority anticipates no 


trouble in disposing of the plots once - 


the final plan is approved and clear- 
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ance begins. It also expects to receive 
selling help from the railroads. 

When the replatting is complete, 26 
acres will have been added to the land 
presently available for industry. The 
rest will be used for streets (12 acres— 
some streets will be closed because they 
cut the area into impractically small 
lots) and for commercial, railroad, and 
public uses (2 acres). 

Costs 

To achieve this complete revamping 
of the area it will cost an estimated 
gross total of $912,265. After sale of 
the land, on which the city hopes to 
realize $150,000, the net cost of the 
project will be $762,265. Of this 
amount, under provisions of Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, the federal 
government will contribute two-thirds, 
or $508,176.67. The city’s share under 
the formula will be $254,088.33, of 
which some $95,000 will be in the form 
of site improvements, including paving, 
improvement of storm and sanitary 
sewers and of water and electric sys- 
tems. The city is also slated to do the 
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job of clearing and grading the area, 
which it estimates will cost $7500. If 
the market for materials salvaged from 
the area should be so low as to make 
it necessary to perform this operation 
at a loss, that amount, too, will con- 
stitute part of the noncash local grant. 
The rest of the project costs are dis- 
tributed as follows: 


$ 31,500 for surveying and planning 
$465,875 for acquiring real estate 

$148,600 for such other expenses as 
relocation, legal services, administra- 
tion, and interest on the federal loan. 


When the land is ultimately disposed 
of and the project liquidated, the re- 
maining $159,088.33 cash contribution 
by the city will either be raised by 
a special bond issue or paid out of city 
funds without additional borrowing. 


Relocation 

Montgomery feels that it has the 
relocation problem all but solved. Most 
of the 242 families now living on the 
North Montgomery site, according to 
housing authority preliminary surveys, 
will be eligible for public housing— 
and the city has two low-rent projects 
now under construction that will pro- 
vide homes for these families when the 
area is cleared. The few residents who 
are not eligible for public housing will 
be helped by the authority to find 
standard housing in the city at rents 
they can pay. 

Montgomery is proud of its accom- 
plishments under the redevelopment 
program and has plans for the future, 
including what is known as the “Hous- 
ton Hill project” for residential rede- 
velopment. Still other slum clearance 
studies are under way by the state plan- 
ning board as part of a state-wide pro- 
gram that one staff member of the 
board has described as “slums giving 
way to progress in Alabama.” 




















Nashville — Takes Another “Capitol Approach” 


NASHVILLE, like St. Paul, is tak- 

ing a “capitol approach” to its re- 
development problems. Unlike St. Paul, 
however, Nashville is evolving an en- 
tirely new use for the area surrounding 
its capitol—replacing old and worn out 
residences with new commercial and 
industrial enterprises. 

Dominating the entire area is the 100 
year old capitol building itself, de- 
signed as a Greek Ionic temple, that 
sits atop a steep hill. The state has al- 
ready bought 28 acres of ground imme- 
diately surrounding it, torn down the 
slums, and is rebuilding the area with 
a new state office building, a state li- 
brary and archives building, and new 
parks and driveways. 

Forming a semi-circle around this 
hilly area is the 65 acres that the city 
is redeveloping with Title I funds. 
When the land was first platted years 
ago, a regular grid pattern of streets 
was laid out on the steep slopes. Not 
only did the street platting produce dif- 
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ficult grades, but the streets themselves 
were narrow, ranging from 20 to 50 
feet in width. These two conditions 
alone have prohibited the development 
of the property for the commercial uses 
that might have been expected in an 
area close to the central business dis- 
trict of the city. As long ago as 1933 
the area was zoned for commercial and 
industrial uses but it attracted no new 
business. Some of the land has lain 
idle for years or is now vacant and 
some of the streets are unpaved be- 
cause no new users could be attracted 
to the area. 


State’s Program 


The state’s program of improvements 
on the capitol grounds was one of the 
important deciding factors in the city’s 
selection of its first redevelopment proj- 
ect. If the state had not decided to take 
over and improve the 28 acres imme- 
diately surrounding the capitol, it is 
doubtful that the Nashville Housing 
Authority, redevelopment agency for 
the city, would have selected the ad- 


joining area for its first project. To 


have included the 28 acres of the capi- 
tol hill site in the city’s project wou!d 
have been impractical economically, 
since the slope of the land is too steep 
for commercial development. Had the 
28 acre site been left unimproved, the 
depressingly shabby buildings formerly 
there would have been a deadly pros- 
pect to private enterprise interested in 
building on the adjoining 65 acres. 

As it is, the state’s project of new 
important public buildings can be ex- 
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pected to draw thousands of potential 
customers into the area—customers who 
can be served by the businesses ex 
pected to go into the city’s redevelop 
ment area. On the other hand, the 
city’s redevelopment of the semi-circle 
of land at the base of capitol hill will 
also enhance the value and beauty of 
the state’s project. 

Under the new plan for the 65 acres 
in the city’s project, commercial enter 
prises such as theaters, a small office 
building, two-level retail stores, and a 
shopping center will be located on the 
land closest to the capitol grounds. In 
the area farthest from the capitol, 
which lies along the tracks of the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad, light 
industry such as manufacturers of of- 
fice, bank, or store equipment will be 
located. 


Major Boulevard 


In general, the industrial area would 
be separated from the commercial de- 
velopments by a new major east-west 
boulevard conforming to the semi-cir- 
cle pattern of the area. The housing 
authority proposes to close all the 
streets and alleys in the project area 
and lay out an entire new system of 
streets and service ways. Only major 
street will be the boulevard but other 
streets will provide access to neighbor- 
ing areas; alleys will be omitted en- 
tirely. 

Since the desired impression of open- 
ness in the area must be achieved with- 
out extreme set-back and yard require- 
ments (because of the commercial and 





industrial reuse), the new platting will 
provide, in some instances, lots that will 
be only deep enough to accommodate 
one large development from street to 
street or two more modest ones back 
to-back. In other locations, where the 
slope of the land is steeper, the parcels 
will be shallower with no more differ 
ence in elevation from street to strect 
than will accommodate a multiple level 
building. 


Open Effect 


Special consideration has also been 
given to preserving the open, park-like 
impression of the capitol grounds, even 
though commerce and industry is be 
ing brought into the area. To preserve 
this effect without holding large plots 
of land out of use, which would be 
economically undesirable, the authority 
will insist that buildings along the 
north and east borders of the capitol 
be kept relatively low to preserve the 
vistas from the capitol. Furthermore, 
the authority, in its contracts with each 
redeveloper, will specifically reserve the 
right to review and approve the plans 
and specifications with respect to land 
use, location, height, bulk, and land 
coverage of the buildings as well as 
provisions for off-street parking and 
loading facilities. 

Although no private redevelopers 
have yet made commitments to pur 
chase the land, the housing authority 
expects that wholesale firms will make 
use of the space for office buildings and 
storage space and that retail chain 
stores, restaurants, drug stores, theaters, 
branch banks, insurance companies, 
etc., will come into the area. No resi 
dential reuse is planned. 


Public Relations 


So that the people of Nashville 
would understand and approve of the 
plans for the city’s first redevelopment 
project, the Nashville Housing Au 
thority has made an all-out effort to 
acquaint the public with the program, 
using every medium available to it. It 
designed and put on display in numer 
ous public places in the city models of 
the plans for the area; published a well 
illustrated booklet explaining the pro- 
gram; maintained day-to-day contacts 
with the city’s newspapers, which have 
given liberal amounts of space to ex- 
plaining the program; and has made 
talks before dozens of professional, 
civic, and trade organizations, as well 
as women’s clubs, engineering associa- 
tions, and university groups. Three 
telecasts have been made and a series of 
panel discussions have been presented 
by radio, 
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Nashville— Continued 





The site as it now stands is pre 
dominately residential with some com- 
mercial and industrial structures inter 
mixed. Although there are 622 dwelling 
i units in the 231 old residential struc 
| tures, only 351 families are now housed 
in the area. Of these, the great ma 
jority—279—are believed to be eligible 
for public or veterans housing. Since 
the authority has under construction 
2625 new low-rent units and already 
has 1578 low-rent units and 970 war 
and veterans dwellings, rehousing ef 
such eligible families is not expected to 
be a problem. 


Rehousing 


For the 72 families ineligible for 


public or veterans housing, a special > 
relocation staff, already at work re ; 
housing tenants on the sites of the 

authority's low-rent projects, will be 
used. Each family on the site will be 
called on by the relocation manager and 


a home visitor, advised of the necessity 
for moving, and offered assistance in 
finding other accommodations. The 
authority said it will not evict tenants 
except for nonpayment of rent or re- 
fusal to accept suitable housing. 





Relationship of the redevelopment project area to the 
capitol and to the central business district is shown 
in the map above. Forming a semi-circle around the 
capitol grounds is a proposed new boulevard. Bordering 


Site acquisition and relocation work 
may get started this fall. 





Costs the far side of the project site is a railroad that will 
A large proportion of Nashville's serve industries coming into the area. Models of the 
local contribution to the cost of the new buildings are pictured below. 


































project will be made up by noncash 
grants of $2,603,600 (mainly from the 
improvements made by the state in the 
capitol grounds area but also from do- 
nated land and site improvements). A 
| cash grant to be raised by general obli 
gation bonds of the city will make up 
the remainder of the city’s one-third 
, share of the $7,810,730 net project cost. 
Gross project cost is estimated at $10, 


460,500 and proceeds from the sale of 
land probably will amount to about 

’ —s one . 

' $2,649,770. The federal government's 

| share of the cost will be $5,207,200. 

j 

H Long Look Ahead 


Revitalization of one small area in 
the heart of Nashville was started when 
the state of Tennessee took a long look 
at its capitol’s shabby environment and 


oe Soe ocean: 


decided to spend some 11 million dol- 
lars to improve it. That small area has 
now grown to almost 100 acres because 
the city also took a long look at the 
dismal picture of its slums and inte- 
grated its redevelopment plans with 
those of the state to produce an in- 
visible mend in Nashville’s worn spots. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, world famous healer of 

the sick, stands in one of Baltimore’s sickest areas: an area 
sick with dilapidated old dwellings and dirty, narrow streets, 
sick with juvenile delinquency and tuberculosis and — until 
redevelopment was prescribed—in constant need of welfare 
agencies’ care. 

Today, however, because Baltimore leaders some time ago 
recognized the needs of its citizens in the so-called Broadway- 
Hopkins area and started planning for the day when funds 
would be available to transform it, acres of buildings are 
falling under the wrecking boom. The Baltimore Redevelop- 
ment Commission has completed plans for the area and final 
details of the private financing that will rebuild it into garden 
apartments, a hotel to serve the hospital, doctors’ offices, and 
green areas are being arranged with the expectation that con- 
struction can soon get under way. 

The Broadway-Hopkins area of Baltimore is not the only 
blighted district of the city, however, to get the attention of 
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the city’s planners, redevelopment agency, housing authority, 
citizens groups, and real estate interests who are working 
hand-in-hand on the redevelopment problem. Seven other 
areas have been approved for redevelopment, including the 
South Waverly project, which has been under study for re 
development for as long as 15 years and soon will see con 
struction started in the form of garden apartments. Master 
plan studies are under way for all public and private develop 
ment in the city and a major transportation plan has been 
developed and is being put into effect. Detailed neighborhood 
plans for in-city areas are practically complete and will, 
among other things, serve as guides for rebuilding the blighted 
areas. Additional land use studies are being made that will 
be used in the preparation of a new zoning ordinance. The 
city’s planning commission controls all construction under- 
taken by the city and must approve purchase of land for 
public improvements, as well as approve subdivision and 
building permits. 

Moreover, the city’s program of housing law enforcement 
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Baltimore— Continued 






































has been meshed with the public housing, redevelopment, and 
expressway construction programs in an effort to conserve 
and rehabilitate areas worth saving. 

The public’s interest in rebuilding Baltimore's worn out 
areas was evident as early as 1948 when voters approved 
a 5 million dollar bond issue for redevelopment. Supplying 
the stimulus for the successful bond issue campaign were 
the Citizens Planning and Housing Association of Baltimore 
and Baltimore’s Sun papers, both of whom continue to prod 
and keep the public actively supporting the comprehensive 
redevelopment plans of the city. 

The Broadway-Hopkins area of 43.5 acres is one of Balti- 
more’s most deplorable slums: until demolition was started, 
some 1110 families were crowded into 852 buildings—only 716 
of which were strictly residential; more than 76 per cent of 
the units lacked private baths or needed major repairs and 
almost 97 per cent were built before 1900. Tuberculosis rates 
for the area were twice that of the city as a whole; juvenile 
delinquency rates double that of the entire city; and welfare 
cases more than twice that of the rest of the city. One of the 
schools in the area has no playground. 

The redevelopment plan for the area, which conforms to 
the city’s master plan, calls for almost entire new use of the 
site, although schools, several churches, a nurses home, and 
a few commercial recreational structures wil! be left standing 
and in use. The old grid pattern of streets will be completely 
erased and in its place there will ke only two intersecting 
through streets within the area. Short interior streets will 
connect with these throughways and with off-street parking 
areas (see plans page 365). 

Three-story garden apartments covering 43 per cent of 
the entire site will be built, mostly near the western and 
southern boundaries of the project, and will help to rehouse 





many ot the Negro families now living on the site. Completed 
plans for the apartments call for densities of not more than 
30 families per net acre, off-street parking for 50 per cent 
of the dwellings, and adequate play space for small children 
Part of the area will be developed as playgrounds for schools 
already within the project boundaries and local shops will b 
scattered throughout. 
Dormitories - Hotel 

The eastern end of the project area, bordering Johns Hop 
kins Hospital, will be built up with dormitories for unmarried 
students at the hospital, garden apartments for married stu 
dents and their families, and a combination hotel-apartment 
elevator building for transient visitors to the hospital. This lat 
ter building will also be connected to a building housing doc 
tors’ offices and stores. Because of the proximity to the hos 
pital, the garden apartments and dormitories are expected 
to find an adequate market in the demands of the staff and 
students at the medical institutions. The areas devoted to shops 
will be considerably less than the amount of area devoted to 
such use before, thus eliminating many marginal facilities. 

Near the northern boundary of the project a new building 
to house the city’s eastern health district is being built. 

Relocation of the site residents is being handled by the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City under contract with the 
redevelopment agency. By mid-August, 227 of the 1100 
tamilies had been moved—118 into private rental housing, 53 
into public housing, and 32 into homes they had purchased. 
When new public housing projects in the city are opened this 
fall, more families can be accommodated there. Additional 
private housing is also expected to be available as residents 
of some of the older sections of the city move to the suburbs. 

Actual clearance of the area was begun in March 1952 
when the redevelopment agency was acquiring an estimated 
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THE OLD — EXISTING STRUCTURES AND EXISTING USES 
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two or three properties each week. -In all, the agency ex 
pects it will take four and a half years to get all families re 
ocated and clearance completed. 

While the wrecking boom has been at work on the area’s 
dilapidated structures, the redeveloper, the Broadway Reck 
velopment Corporation, has been winding up details for finan 
cing the construction of part of the new buildings. In mid 
September the company was still awaiting final approval of a 
commitment pending with the Federal Housing Administra 
tion to insure a mortgage on a part of the project under sex 
tion 207 of the National Housing Act. Actual plans of the 
redeveloper have been completed and approved by both the 
redevelopment agency and the city. Briefly, they call for a 
60) year lease of the land from the redevelopment agency at an 
annual rental equal to 4 per cent of the fair reuse value of th: 
land. The redeveloper has an option to purchase the land 
after 40 years at the then fair use value. The redeveloper must 
keep the property insured and well maintained, start and 
finish building within certain time limits, protect the city 
from suits, and build and use the land according to rigid 
standards and controls. If the redeveloper fails to carry out 
its part of the contract, the city can take over the project. 

Rents in the great majority of the dwelling units planned 
for the project will vary between $56 and $69 for one- to three 
bedroom units, depending upon the type of construction. 

The redevelopment agency is financing its land acquisition 
and clearance of the site with its local bond issue for rede 
velopment and with federal loans and grants from Title | 
of the 1949 housing act. In total, the project will cost $5,197, 
041, most of which—$3,647,824—is the cost of the land. The 
remaining more than 1.5 million dollars of cost is made up 
of site improvements, site preparation, interest on loans, ad 
ministration, etc. Subtracting the imputed value of the land 
to be leased to the redeveloper, now set at $663,876, the net 
project cost is $4,533,165. 
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Of this cost, the city will pay $1,511,055, of which $1,171,916 
will be cash obtained from the 5 million dollar bond issue 
tor redevelopment and $339,139 will be in noncash grants-in 
aid realized from city donated land, electric utilities, schools, 
playgrounds, and a share of the eastern health district build 
ing. The remainder, approximately 3 million dollars, will be 
made up with the federal grant for the project. 

Baltimore, like other cities across the nation, is finding slum 
clearance expensive, though not as costly as the sick slum 
areas themselves that not only rob the city of taxes but also of 
future useful citizens. The cost of Broadway-Hopkins in a 
few years can be written off by increased taxes and—more 
important—in healthful living for its citizens. 



























OBILE, in keeping with the spirit of the new industrial 
south, is literally going to carve a new route to progress 
through one of her slums. A new throughway to ease traffic 
flow across the Alabama city forms the nerve center of 
Mobile’s first urban redevelopment project—a project that 
includes plans for a new regional shopping center, a new park, 
and room to expand the grounds of a state teachers college, 
two schools, and a church. 

Plans for the Broad Street-Beauregard Street project, made 
in accordance with the master plan for Mobile, were submitted 
to the division of slum clearance and urban redevelopment of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency in July; in August 
members of the city commission and city planning commis- 
sion reviewed them. No official action had been taken by late 
September but the Mobile Housing Board, the city’s redvel- 
opment and housing agency, said that attitudes of both federal 
and city officials toward the project were favorable. 

The project site is approximately a mile northwest of the 
business district of the city and directly in the path of the 
shortest connection between two major thoroughfares leading 
from the south of the city to the industrial and state dock 
areas in the north and northeast sections. As the site is now 
laid out, traffic from the south on Broad Street is bottlenecked 
in its attempt to reach Beauregard Street, leading to the indus- 
trial areas, by the zigzag tangle of narrow streets in the 
project area. 

The New Plan 

The wide connecting street between Broad and Beauregard 
streets that is proposed for the project area (see map, page 367) 
will not only serve to untangle the heavy traffic but will also 
serve as the focal point for building new commercial develop- 
ments along its route. 

The businesses along the new route are planned as a com- 
plete shopping center for the surrounding region of the city. 
The freedom and flexibility to be allowed redevelopers pre- 
vents an exact statement of building types but retail stores and 
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Mobile —Carves a New Route to Progress 


personal service establishments will cover the bulk of project 
acreage. Warehouses and small manufacturing plants will be 
allowed in certain parts of the project. Traffic flow to both 
the shops and the small plants will be improved by rerouting 
some of the minor streets. 

An area within the project has been set aside for the ex- 
pansion of the state teachers college that lies at one corner of 
the site. Smaller tracts will be used to enlarge the grounds of a 
public school near the college and the grounds of a school and 
a church. One plot, unusable for commercial purposes because 
of its shape and topography, will be converted to a public park. 
Other site improvements include a new sewer system through 
out the project area. 

The Site 

As it now stands, the project site is largely residential and 
largely substandard (85 per cent). The paved streets, angling 
across the area, are poorly planned; others, unpaved and 
drained by ditches, cannot be properly maintained. A cluster 
of commercial buildings stands along one main street. Others 
are scattered throughout the project area, many of them com- 
bining commercial with residential use. Of five church build- 
ings within the project boundaries, only one is considered by 
the housing board as having permanent value. Sprinkled 
throughout this jumble of deteriorating buildings are many 
vacant lots. 

Of the 430 families living on the project site, only a quarter 
own their homes; 10 per cent live in temporary war housing; 
and the remainder live in private rental units. The housing 
board expects that relocation of these families will take about a 
year. About 65 per cent of the all-Negro site population is 
eligible for public housing (493 new units are already under 
construction and 207 units more are soon to get started). 
Plans for rehousing the families not eligible for public housing 
are incomplete but at least one private developer has indicated 
an interest in building a subdivision on individual lots, if 
redevelopment project plans go through. He could presum- 
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ably use part of an open land project 
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be handled by negotiation but eminent 
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clouded titles. 
If owners or purchasers want to re- 
tain or acquire a building worth sav 
ing, they will be allowed to do so pro- 
vided the building is properly rehabili- 
tated. Such buildings will be moved by 
the authority before it buys the land. 
Site clearance will be handled on a con- 
tract basis, with the salvage going to BROOKLEY FIELO 
the clearance firm. No firm offers have ag: ay | nN 
yet been made for project land but the 
housing board expects no difficulty in 
selling it when clearance and site im- 
provements are completed. 
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Financing 

Financing of Mobile’s first project will be handled 
on a straight Title I basis. The total cost will be 
$2,678,000, including $1,271,000 land cost and $824.- 
000 for site preparation and improvements (the re 
maining $582,200 will go into administrative costs, 
land disposal fees, relocation costs, and other operat 
ing expenses). Since the city’s site improvement costs 
are more than a third of the write-down on the land, 
some of them may possibly be pooled with those for 
future projects. The federal government's share of 
write-down will be $939,843. 

Mobile by no means intends to stop with one re 
development project; three large blighted areas, of 
which the first project is one part, have been defined 
by the planning commission and tentative plans have 
been made for their redevelopment. With the help 
of Title I funds, Mobile planners hope to renew their 
city for better living and better business. 
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Indianapolis — Pay-As-You-Go Redevelopment 


J NDEPENDENT Indianapolis, which seven years ago set 

out to demonstrate it could make a success of a pay-as-you- 
go plan of redevelopment, can today point to 66 dwellings 
completed in its first redevelopment project. 

Self-help—traditional with Hoosiers—has been the keystone 
of the plan since its conception: self-help on the part of the 
city in financing the clearance of its blighted areas and self- 
help on the part of at least one group of redevelopers who 
have cooperatively built 21 single family houses, mostly with 
their own labor. 

The Hoosier capital’s determination to redevelop its slums 
without federal aid and the plan it evolved for doing so has 
earned it widespread notice in other cities. “The Indianapolis 


Plan,” as it is known, has its basis in the state’s urban rede- 
velopment enabling legislation, passed in 1945. It permits 
Indianapolis (the only city to which the law applies) to levy 
a special tax of 10 cents for each $100 of taxable real and per- 
sonal property for two years (beginning in 1946) and half that 
amount in succeeding years to finance the acquisition and 
clearance of slum areas. By 1952, Indianapolis had thus col- 
lected 1.4 million dollars, which to date has financed all of 
the Indianapolis Redevelopment Commission’s operations in 
its residential project and in its Project B, now being acquired 
and cleared for industrial reuse. 

The same Hoosier independence has been responsible for 
21 of the 66 dwellings now built or going up in Project A, 

























The row of attractive, new single 
family houses, pictured on page 368, 
is the “self-help” project of 21 young 
veterans who redeveloped a part of 
Project A. One of the “self-help” re- 
developers moved out of the shack pic- 
tured at the top of the page into one 
of the new houses. Next door neigh- 
bors to the self-help development are 
the apartment buildings (pictured be- 
low) that are also a part of the project. 
The row of ugly dwellings pictured at 
the right came down to make room for 
the new housing. 


the city’s first redevelopment area, planned for residential 
reuse. Twenty-one young veterans, most of them former resi- 
dents of the site, have “self-helped” themselves from dilapi- 
dated shacks to the attractive single family homes pictured on 
page 368. 

Backer and promoter of this self-help scheme is Flanner 
House (a long established settlement house in the city) to 
finance the houses. With about $150,000 raised by granis 
from such groups as Lilly Endowment and by subscriptions 
from interested individuals, as well as help and guidance from 
American Friends Service Committee of Philadelphia, Flan- 
ner House Homes was in business. 


Flanner House Plan 


With its funds it set up a permanent staff to guide the 
project; hired an architect to design the houses; purchased 
cleared land from the redevelopment commission; remodeled 
an old building as a carpentry shop, which was used for fabri- 
cating parts of the houses and as a “school” room for the 
young builders; and set up the revolving fund used to pur- 
chase materials for the houses. It then selected 21 veterans 
who wanted to cooperatively build themselves new houses 
and who were willing to substitute their own labor for the 
cash equity they lacked. 

Each of the 21 “redevelopers” was supplied with a complete 
set of tools and was given lessons in construction techniques 














by the parent organization. They then set about the building 
job, each man putting in a minimum of 20 hours a week on 
his own or his neighbors’ houses—in addition to holding a 
regular full-time job. With the exception of subcontracting for 
wiring and plumbing installations, the men did all the work. 
Although progress was slow when the amateur builders 
started, as each house went up the men improved their skills 
and cut down the working hours. 
Individual Financing 

As the houses are completed each man arranges his own 
permanent financing through a local building and loan asso- 
ciation and with a Veterans Administration guaranteed loan. 
When the refinancing is completed, the builder-owner pays 
back to the Flanner House Homes revolving fund its in- 
vestment in the land and the materials and the veteran takes 
title to the property. In every case the “sweat-equity,” or labor, 
of the man has been sufficient to make up the “down pay- 
ment” required for the mortgage but in some cases veterans 
with cash resources have added to the equity to reduce the 
mortgage load. 

Two years after they started, most of the families are set- 
tled in new homes along a new street—each feeling the pride 
of ownership and the pride of accomplishment. Conservative 
appraisals place the value of the houses at $12,000 to $14,000 
each. 

So successful has the cooperative, self-help plan been that 
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Flanner House Homes, with the $85,000 left in its revolving 
fund and with additional contributions it is soliciting, now 
plans at least another 50 homes for the area, built and financed 
on the same plan. 

Soon the 21 “self-helpers” will have new neighbors. By the 
first of November, 44 apartments on an adjoining parcel of 
land within the redevelopment area will be completed and 
occupied. Here again, Indianapolis is employing financing 
for rebuilding unique to redevelopment. With Indianapolis 
declared a critical defense housing area and some 1900 rental 
units programmed for the city by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, a private contractor purchased a part of the 
cleared land from the redevelopment commission and took ad- 
vantage of the liberal terms of Title IX of the National Hous- 
ing Act (1951 defense housing act) to finance construction of 
the 44 units in eight two-story row house structures. 


Project A Site 

Site of Project A, as it is known in Indianapolis, is less 
than a mile from Monument Circle in the downtown area. 
Almost none of the 611 dwellings originally on the site had 
private baths; almost all were in need of major repairs. Only 
one new house had been built in the area in the last 22 years 
and many of the houses were built before the turn of the 
century. Crowded into these dilapidated, unsanitary structures 
were 1648 people. 

Fall Creek divides the site and constitutes a flood menace 
to much of the neighboring area. The redevelopment plan, 
however, takes into account the need for flood control, as well 
as the city park board’s desire to use land bordering the creek 
for a park and to construct a boulevard on the east bank as an 
extension of the city’s street system. 

Housing, although the most important reuse intended for 
the project, will take up only 32 acres of the 178 acre site. 
More than 99 acres are intended for the parks, parkways, 
and flood control areas along Fall Creek. Retail stores wi!l 
take up 8 acres of the site; streets and off-street parking more 
than 12 acres; schools 14 acres; churches and playgrounds 
almost 4 acres. 

New streets and sewers for the project area were constructed 
during 1950 and grading was completed in 1951 in the hous- 
ing areas and along Fall Creek Parkway and other streets 
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within the area. Filling and grading in the areas to be used 
for parks has also been completed. 

At the same time that these site improvements were being 
made by the redevelopment commission in some parts of the 
project, land acquisition and demolition were continuing in 
others. By early August of 1952 all but 25 of the houses had 
been purchased and 129 had been torn down. 

Problems in rehousing site occupants have delayed the entire 
redevelopment process considerably, however, the redevelop- 
ment commission says. Although some relocation housing is 
available for low-income families in a Public Housing Admin- 
istration directly operated low-rent project, the city council’s 
action in the spring of 1952 in cancelling an agreement with 
the Indianapolis Housing Authority for construction of addi- 
tional low-rent projects cut off-the possibility of relocating in 
public housing many families from the two sites now being 
cleared or from future redevelopment projects. Thus far, 
the redevelopment commission has had to depend primarily 
on site families buying homes outside the project area, al- 
though several rental agencies have worked with the commis- 
sion in locating vacancies. Some of the worst properties were 
vacated by moving families living in them to better properties 
on the site as they were vacated. 

Financing 

By the time the first project is completed, the city expects 
it will have spent 1.6 million dollars, $475,000 of which will 
be recovered by sale of land to redevelopers. Without federal 
aid, the project will cost the city a net of $1,125,000. Through 
1951 the commission had collected, through its self-help 
financing plan, $1,400,381 from the tax levy; $161,848 from 
rentals of acquired properties; and $23,996 from sale of land— 
which will go to defray the costs of this and other projects. 

Whether or not these funds can completely carry the burden 
of redevelopment for the city, however, remains to be seen. 
Indianapolis itself has cast doubt on the soundness of its plan 
by getting the state’s redevelopment law amended in 1951 to 
permit it to accept federal loans and by applying for federal 
aid for both its residential and its industrial reuse projects—a 
doubt first expressed by critics of the plan when the enabling 
legislation was written. In applying for federal funds for the 
project, the commission said that after thorough study it had 
concluded “that basic control of redevelopment can be retained 
in the locality even though federal funds are used,” and that 
since Indianapolis taxpayers were helping to pay for federal 
aids to redevelopment “it was assumed that they will wish to 

receive an appropriate share of the benefits.” 

Thus “independent Indianapolis” seems to be drawing to 
the close of an experimental era. Its next six years may see 
redevelopment there tied into the federal Title I program, 
may see the public housing program relaunched in order to 
meet the relocation problem, and may bring to the fore the 
private investors on whom so much of the original planning 
for redevelopment was based back in 1945. 





“PROJECT A” APARTMENT 
EQUIPMENT 


Plumbing equipment—American-Standard 
Asphalt tile flooring—Armstrong Cork Co. 
Refrigerators—Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


Steel windows—F. C. Russell Company 
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San Francisco — 


YACANT land left open to the California sun for the past 

100 years promises San Francisco some of the space it 
needs for building homes for its people. No longer do the 
up-to-now almost insurmountable problems of a gridiron 
pattern imposed on canyon cut hills, of clouded titles, and 
of bad platting in the Diamond Heights area puzzle San 
Francisco planners. 

Key to the puzzle was offered the Redevelopment Agency 
of the City and County of San Francisco when funds were 
made available for redevelopment through Title I of the 1949 
housing act. Using that money, the agency hopes to revamp 
the almost vacant Diamond Heights hills, which cover rough 
ly one-sixth of the 1800 acres in the city left open for home 
building, into a pattern suitable to varied types of residences. 

Tower apartments will cap the summits of Red Rock, Gold 
Mine, and Fairmount hills; on the slopes beneath these 
heights winding roads will rise, lined on each side by homes 
and apartment buildings. The people living there will find 
material satisfaction in nearby stores and schools and in easy 
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New Contours, New Houses for Blighted Hills 


DIAMOND HEIGHTS 





REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY OF THE CITY 





AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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transportation to the city’s center. Another sort of Satisfaction, 
that Californians perhaps know best, will be found in mag 
nificent views of San Francisco Bay and the hills around it. 

All these things—including the views—are laid out in the 
San Francisco redevelopment agency’s plans for the Diamond 
Heights area. These plans were given unanimous approval 
by the board of supervisors in May and in August a final 
advance of $189,335 was made to the redevelopment agency 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Plans for Diamond Heights have been carefully meshed 
with the master plan for San Francisco, first by providing bad 
ly needed housing and second by adding the final link to a 
city-wide chain of parks. The redevelopment agency sees the 
Diamond Heights housing reservoir as an outlet for reloca 
tion of residents in another of its redevelopment areas, West 
ern Addition. Some displaced families in both project areas 
will want and be able to afford homes in Diamond Heights; 
others will find housing in vacancies left when families move 
from other sections of the city to Diamond Heights. 
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The redevelopment agency already has its Western Ad- 
dition project well begun; slum clearance there will make 
room for a group of apartment buildings interlaced with parks. 
Two other projects are also planned, one to clear another 
slum, and another—like Diamond Heights—to develop vacant 
land. When completed by private redevelopers, all these 
projects will provide homes for the city’s growing population. 

Diamond Heights has not lacked for attempts at develop- 
ment in the past. Much of the area was subdivided in the 
1860’s and most of the remainder in 1891. In 1905 Daniel 
Burnham, designer of Chicago’s lakeside parks, tried to cor 
rect the grid pattern earlier planners had forced on the hills 
of Diamond Heights—hills that are in many places precipitous 
or split with canyons and cliffs. But Burnham’s plans went 
down in the San Francisco earthquake and the grid plan 
plagued developers through the years. 

Grid Plan Unworkable 

Both city departments and private builders found the grid 
iron plan unworkable. Utilities were not extended to service 
the whole area; streets laid out were left unbuilt, or, if built, 
left unpaved. Private builders could not put up homes where 
there were no utilities, even if technical and financial prob- 
lems had not stymied them. To add to their troubles, many 
land titles were clouded. Thus, it is easy to see why only 
17 of the 115 privately owned acres in Diamond Heights 
have been developed. Aside from the land on which the 158 
houses in the area are built, private land has been used for 
dumps, truck yards, stables, and there are two abandoned 
quarries—uses that depreciate rather than enhance the district. 

Public agencies—the department of public works, the public 
utilities commission, the San Francisco housing authority, and 
the state—own the remaining two-thirds of Diamond Heights. 
Only 28 out of the 210 acres they own have been improved, 
half in small parks scattered around the area and half in 
streets that encircle and move into the edges of the site. 
Plans for a water reservoir, a public housing project, and 
other public improvements were dropped because money was 
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On the now bleak hills of 
Diamond Heights, new hous- 
ing will go up that will be 
oriented to give its residents 
a view of San Francisco Bay, 
the bridge, and the hills be- 
yond. Open balconies will 
help to satisfy Californians’ 
desire for outdoor-indoor 








lacking, as was an over-all plan better than the grid pattern 
first laid down in the 1860's. For lack of both, Diamond 
Heights is blighted. 

Now the over-all plan has been provided by the San Fran- 
cisco redevelopment agency and the money by city, county, 
and federal governments. 

In developing its plan for the Diamond Heights area, the 
redevelopment agency laid out streets and building sites along 
the contours of the hills rather than across them, as the grid 
pattern did. To fill San Francisco’s need for dwellings, the 
redevelopment plan specifies that most of the area will be 
used for housing of all sorts—from single family homes to 
tower apartments, with many variations in size and type be 
tween the two extremes, a survey having reflected a corre 
sponding variety in the housing needs and desires of San 
Franciscans. 

This range in building types is intended for financing by 
a number of redevelopers rather than by any one company or 
combine. Many types of financing will be possible. The row 
houses and duplexes projected for the hillsides, for example. 
have an appeal for small builders and investors who want 
rental properties. The tower apartments. on the other hand, 
will require heavier financing, perhaps corporate or coopera 
tive. 


2300 Units 


Of the 2300 living units programmed for Diamond Heights, 
600 units are proposed as single family houses and 1700 for 
multi-unit buildings. While individual redevelopers will be 
left to draw their own plans, these plans will be reviewed 
by the redevelopment agency and must receive its approval 
before any building starts. Density standards and other pro 
tective measures will keep building in each area of the project 
in line with present plans. 

A community center is proposed for the saddle between two 
of the three hills that dominate Diamond Heights. A large 
shopping center, a service station, a library, and an adjoining 
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playground will be built around a central parking area and 
plaza. Three schools—an elementary, and junior and senior 
high schools—are proposed for the area. 

Multi-level playgrounds will be set on the sites of two 
abandoned quarries, once they are filled in, and canyons and 
hillsides—where building is impracticable—will become a part 
of the city park system. A total of nine acres, including present 
playgrounds and parks, will be used for recreational space 
of one kind or another. 

Provision has been made for public transportation to service 
the area but winding roads and dead-end streets will baffle 
through traffic. Only one major through street will be built 
in Diamond Heights, that to pass the community center and 
connect with main arteries to the city. 


Costs 


Because of the demand for residential building space in 
San Francisco, the redevelopment agency estimates it will be 
able to sell project land to redevelopers for about $4,715,000. 
This plus an estimated $235,000 in refunds from water in 
stallations adds up to $4,950,000 in total income from the 
project against an estimated gross cost of $4,981,382—for a net 
cost of $31,382. Since the $2,216,000 the city plans to spend 
for an elementary school, playground improvements, a fire 
station, and a trunk sewer will be applicable as local noncash 
grants-in-aid, a sum far in excess of the required one-third local 
share of write-down, the city will not need to make any 
cash grant. The entire net project cost of $31,382 will be met 
by a federal grant. 

Some of the Diamond Heights noncash grants-in-aid may 
also be applied to the city’s share of the cost of the Western 
Addition project. However, if noncash grants already applied 
for by the redevelopment agency for the Western Addition are 
allowed by HHFA’s division of slum clearance and urban re- 
development, the Diamond Heights excess grants will be left 
for possible pooling with similar grants for future projects. 

The redevelopment agency plans Diamond Heights de- 
velopment as a gradual, over-the-years process. Building will 
be preceded by grading and other site preparation following 
purchase of land, clearance, and relocation of site residents. 

Many of the 158 houses on private land in the project area 
are sturdy enough to be moved elsewhere in the site—if they 
fit plan requirements—or to locations outside. Others that 
fit into the over-all plan will be allowed to remain where 
they are. Only 45 houses need be destroyed or cleared away, 
according to agency estimates. Thus, the relocation problem 
for site residents is small and plans, at this early stage, have 
not been completed. 


Preference to Residents 


First choice of lots in the redeveloped area will go to present 
site residents and land owners. Owners have a choice of selling 
only the lot to the agency, if they wish, and moving 
the houses. Or they can sell both the lot and the house to 
the redevelopment agency. Owners of vacant plots that fit 
into the redevelopment scheme may keep their land if they 
are willing to develop it in accordance with the redevelop- 
ment plan. If they wish to build on other land within the 
project, purchase and sale, or exchange, will be arranged by 
the redevelopment agency. 

Where titles are clouded, where ownership cannot be de- 
termined, or where the owner will not sell, eminent domain 
will be exercised. In all cases, the redevelopment agency says, 
tair market values will be paid. 

Years will be consumed in converting Diamond Heights’ 
vacant hills into a district of homes and apartments but if the 
fulfillment of agency plans is as great as the promise, the time 


will have been well spent. 
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IN PERFECT 


SASH BALANCE 
for double hung windows 


Unique Balances are specified 
by building specialists every- 
where. Architects, contractors, 
housing officials, millwork re- 
tailers and manufacturers 
know the importance of a per- 
fectly balanced sash . . . one 
that cannot creep up or down, 
yet can be raised or lowered 
easily. They know the proven 
leadership of Unique Sash 
Balances. More than 100 mil- 
lion in world-wide use since 
1930 proves the performance 
of this true counterbalance. 


NO MAINTENANCE 





Expert coordi- 
nation and 
Precision mark 
the graceful 
ballerina. Per- 
fect balance is 
vital to her 
stoge success, 


Years of use and Test No. 2295 of Columbia Testing 
Laboratories clearly prove that Unique Balances are 


designed and built with permanent strength and will 
not lose their lifting power for the lifetime of the sash. 
Rust and corrosion proof, their first cost is their last 
... they present no maintenance problem at any time. 


WHY? 


The secret of balancing a sash perfectly is controlling 
accurately the lifting power of the spring. In Unique 
Balances and only in Unique Balances, this control is 
permanently assured by the accelerated spiral rod. 
Specify Unique Balances and be certain of a perfectly 
balanced, trouble-free, maintenance-free window sash. 


the Perfect Sash Balance 


throughout the world 
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UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. 
25 Bruckner Blvd., Dept. JH-102 
New York 54, N.Y. 


Please send me detailed information on 
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GARBAGE 








ISN'T PRETTY 
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But It Doesn’t Have To Be MESSY 


ET’S face it — garbage cannot be disguised to look like something else. In any form it remains 

—garbage. And it isn’t pretty, particularly when it lies scattered all over the alley after being 

spilled out of the can by a roving dog, or when it becomes the breeding spot for millions of flies, 
or when rats, mice and other vermin are attracted by its careless backyard handling. 


You cannot change garbage. But you CAN improve the job of handling it from the 
house (or apartment building) to the can, to the collecting service. 


The CAN-PAR Garbage Can Holder (Patent No. 2,522,778) makes your job of backyard house- 
keeping easier, by bringing the can up off the ground so that overflow may be cleaned up, by 
preventing its being tipped over, by reducing damage to the can from careless handling. Thus, it 
assists in the control of vermin, pests and disease carrying flies and roaches; it improves the appear- 
ance of your property; it reduces the cost of exterminating service. The CAN-PAR Holder also 
lengthens the life of the garbage can by preventing bottom rust, freeze-down in winter, and other 
damage. 


Used in Many Housing Projects 


The inexpensive CAN-PAR Holder is easily installed by simply driving 
it into the earth. May be imbedded in concrete, if you wish. Made of 12- 
gauge cold rolled steel, 54 in. long, finished in bronze and baked on. 
Comes in one-can or two-can models. Also available with chain to pre- 
vent misplacement of lids. 
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Write for literature and prices 
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2-CAN MODEL P. O. Box 1324 BIRMINGHAM 1, ALABAMA 
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Prime Windows As 
ome Of Today’, 


Every prospect for a new home wants the best he can 
afford. In our split-level Brewster Manor Homes and our popu- — 
lar-priced Knickerbocker Homes we are providing for every 
creature comfort -- every modern desire for better, easier living 
Rusco galvanized steel Prime Windows embody the features that 
meet our rigid specifications. With Rusco Prime Windows we can 
offer both a prime window and a companion insulating window in one 
permanently installed unit. 


Features such as Magicpanel Ventilation, no screens or 
storm sash to change, glass and screen panels which are remova- 
ble from the inside, are tremendously popular conveniences that 
help clinch many a sale. Without any qualification whatsoever, we 
wholeheartedly recommend Rusco Prime Windows as a must for 
modern home living today. 
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LUCKE LEAK-PROOF 
BATH TUB HANGERS 


End leaky, messy, dirty breaks between 
tub-wall-fioor. Guaranteed permanent 
and leakproof. Adjustable to all types 
of built-in tubs 


No settling 

No water seepage 

No damage to property 
No repair expense 

Quick and easy to install 
Reasonably priced 











THE ONLY HANGER 
GUARANTEED LEAK-PROOF 


Because it holds the tub in a steel 
trough for its entire length—not just 
at studs. Wall separation et tub rim 
is impossible, and exclusive patented 
watersealing makes seepage and leaks 
impossible. The original and only water- 
sealed Hanger. 





Distributed by 
Leading Plumbers 


Write for free 
Catalog. Tells 
how to overcome 
drippy bathrooms. 


LUCKE LEAK-PROOF 
BATH TUB HANGERS 
Wilmette - Illinois 
“If it isn’t Lucke it isn’t Leak-Proof’’ 
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PHILADELPHIA— 

(Continued from page 341) 

residential and industrial areas. The re- 
development authority recognizes that 
the amount of open area thus provided 
is well below desirable standards, on a 
persons per acre basis, but hopes in the 
future to develop other recreational 
space around the project. 

Three streets have been closed to per- 
mit a more spacious redevelopment of 
several narrow blocks. Otherwise, 
streets will be left as they are, except 
that one will be widened at one point. 





Roughly one-third of the East Poplar 
area is in tairly good condition and 
requires no intensive redevelopment 
just now. The Philadelphia redevelop- 
ment authority believes that 
lescence and deterioration may eventual- 
ly require the extension of redevelop 
ment in that area. If so, it will then 
amend and amplify the site plan to 
include specific redevelopment projects. 
In the meantime, the authority and 
the people of Philadelphia can work at 
plans already laid and look with some 
satisfaction on plans completed. 


obso- 








THE AL YOUNG DEVELOPMENT... 


ONE OF TOLEDO’S BIG FHA PROJECTS 











Providing gracious living at lowest cost 
with over 200 value-packed homes like 
these, fhe Al Young project is one of 
the largest in Toledo, Ohio. Among the 
great quality features of the homes is 
ALFOL Building Blanket Insulation in 
ceilings and craw! spaces. 


...used A L FO L, of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95° of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection — and, the job costs less. Write on 
your letterhead to Dept.J-10 for our big Architect’s data book. 





REMEMBER — ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE GREAT FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. i 


2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
continuous moisture protection and posi- 
tive application support. 


A LFO L ress IN REFLECTIVE > 


‘ALFOL INSULATION + 155 £. 44th ST.,...NEW YORK 17,N. Y. | 
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you can give lower income 
groups these Crosley advantages! 


The people with lower incomes who will occupy Crosley advantages and still meet cubic-foot capacities 
your housing projects deserve and need the frozen- as required under the Federal Housing Regulations. 
food storage capacity that only a Crosley Shelvador® Other Crosley products which, you will agree, are 


Refrigerator can offer. It’s a real bonus! 


particularly well-suited to your housing projects include 


All three of the Crosley Shelvadors described on — two apartment-size Crosley Electric Ranges, 42” and 


this page provide bonus capacity in frozen-food storage. 48” Crosley Sinks, and C rosley Steel Wall and Base 
And that’s not all! All three models give many other = Cabinets designed to fit any plan. 
FOR A 2-BEDROOM UNIT FOR A 3-BEDROOM UNIT 








Model LE-7. Total capacity: 7 cubic Model DD-75. Total capacity: 7.6 cubic 
feet. Across- 
ment holds 2 
Occupies only 4.59-sq.-ft. floor area. convenient model occupies only 4.90 


Model BD-68. Total capacity: 6.8 
cubic feet. Vertical freezer compart- FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write 


the-top freezer compart- _ feet. Across-the-top freezer compartment 
8 pounds of frozen food. that holds 28 pounds of frozen food. This 


square feet of floor area. 


ment holds 22 pounds of food. Model Builder Sales, Crosley Division, AVCO 
provides more cz apacity in same Manufacturing Corporation, 1329 Arling- 

MODEL LE-7 floor area than other comparable __ ton Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 
refrigerators. 





CROSLEY 


\ I Stee! 
a. Freezers Ranges Water Heaters Dishwashers (Kitchen Cabinets 


Ab iio), | 








Waste Disposers 





ico Better Products for Happier Living 


































PROVEN PERFOMANCE! 








for Self-Service Laundry Rooms 
in Multiple Housing Developments 
¢-4i12 . 


coin-operated 


WASHERS, DRYERS and EXTRACTORS 


In planning your self-service laundry rooms remember that 


the only tried and proven self-service equipment is 





the Bendix Commercial Washer. It is the only “domestic 
type” washing machine that is designed expressly for 
self-service use by tenants in multiple dwellings; and, is 
approved by zoning authorities, FHA, Board of 
Standards and Appeals City of N. Y., etc. That is why more 
than 400,000 Bendix Commercial Washers are now 
rendering unexcelled service throughout the world. 
Write — wire — phone Telecoin, the recognized 
specialist in this field, for complete laundry 
room equipment for NEW or EXISTING build- 


ings. Bendix Commercial Washers are avail- 
able ONLY from New York Telecoin Corp. 


4g NEW YORK al E ( ‘@) n CORPORATION 
Our engineering staff is avail- = 


a 
able to arrange all details, in “Originators and Pioneers of Launderettes and 
compliance with your plans, aaa 


for the proper installation of all 
laundry room equipment. 









Automatic Self-Service Laundry Systems” 
12 East 44th Street New York 17, N.Y. MUrray Hill 7-78 






30 inch range with “4 
r 











“GREAT SCOT” OVEN 23" WIDE 














Big range performance at a small 
- | range price! Automatic cooking, too! 


; Now! The ideal range for today’s compact kitchens—and at 

| a terrifically low price! All the advantages of big range cook- 

‘ ing! An oven big enough to roast a full Thanksgiving dinner 

re | including a 22-lb. turkey! New “Heat 

Lock” oven door for more economical 

cooking! Automatic Oven-Timer Con- 

' trol! 4 super-fast, 7-heat surface units! 

Full-width storage drawer! Everything! 

Everything! Everything! All at a price 

that’s as Scotch as heather! Consider it 
for your projects now! 











Now—for even smallest kitchens —Kelvinator’s space-saving 
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Model ER-352 Illustrated 


Look at all these Deluxe Features! 


@ Space Saving Dimensions . 
®@ Giant Oven—full 23 inches wide! 

@ New, Exclusive “Heat Lock” oven door! Keeps heat 
inside oven. 

@ Fast Oven Pre-Heat. Pre-heats to 350° in less than 5 
minutes with automatic cut-off 

@ 4 High-Speed Surface Units with 7 controlled heats 
for greater cooking flexibility! 


® Automatic Oven Timer—built right into this beautiful 
streamlined range 


. only 30 inches wide! 


@ Full-Width Storage Drawer. 
@ Handy Appliance Outlet. 


@ Concealed Oven Vent. Excess cook- 
ing vapors vented through rear surface unit 
to prevent staining. 

@ Superior porcelain enamel: Outside 
front, top and sides are white titanium por- 
celain enamel acid- and chip-resistant 


Highest Underwriters Laboratories installation rating 


THERE JIS A BETTER ELECTRIC RANGE FOR BUILDERS... 


IT’S hKehunator 


REFRIGERATORS, RANGES, HOME FREEZERS, WATER HEATERS, DEHUMIDIFIERS... Electric, of course! 


Division of 
Nosh -¥ elvinater Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich 









CHICAGO— 

(Continued from page 354) 

uled to open in October, and three in 
the planning stage—one of them an ad- 
dition to two existing projects. 

Thus, a second large tract of the 
city's slums is undergoing intensive 
redevelopment on many fronts. 

With three projects under way, the 
Chicago Land Clearance Commission 
is Not resting on its laurels. It has more 
sites under surveillance and one of them 
has been submitted to the city council 





and received its approval as project 
number 4. This project will combine 
clearance for housing with a conserva 
tion program, to save an adjacent mid- 
dle aged area from becoming blighted 
and requiring redevelopment in another 
few years. 

The story told by these redevelopment 
projects adds up to Chicago on the 
move. Only a dream for seven years, 
the next seven years will see a new 








Chicago take shape. 


VAN-PACKER SAFETY CHIMNEY 
INSTALLS IN 97 MINUTES! 


Saves up to 50% in Time and Materials 

















The Van-Packer Packaged Masonry Chimney comes com- 
plete . . . ready for instant assembly and installation. No 
special tools are required ... One man and a helper can 
install it in 97 minutes. 


Here’s Why Builders Choose Van Packer . . . 
FIRE-SAFE, GAS-TIGHT 


The Van-Packer All-Fuel Chimney is fire-safe with a 
chimney wall of insulating vermiculite concrete and fire- 
clay tile liner . . . PLUS an asbestos cement jacket. The 
insulating value of the vermiculite section alone, is equal 
to that of 24 inches of brick . . . 70 inches of ordinary 
concrete. Joints are double-sealed with asbestos joint 
bands and acid resistant cement. 


LOW COST 


Usually costs 20% to 50% less than code brick chimneys. 
Has saved up to 90% in some mass-housing developments. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


No waiting for materials to finish job. Everything comes 
packaged complete . . . even roof flashing ... rain cap and 


acid-resistant cement for joints is furnished. 


F.H.A. ACCEPTED 
UNDERWRITERS’ APPROVED ... 


Van-Packer Packaged Masonry Chimneys meet all F.H.A. 
requirements. Each chimney carries the Underwriters’ 
Laboratory Seal, which certifies it fire-safe for use with 
any fuel. 


For FREE Literature 
Write Dept. 1810 


‘VUan-Packeh corporation 


209 S. la Salle St.— Chicago 4, Illinois 


Also Manvfactured and Distributed in Canada by C. A. McRobert and 
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Do the plaster walls in 


your bathroom have 
TUB-ITIS! 
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METAL UNIT 
BATHTUB MOULDINGS 


for a permanent, water-tight, decorative rust 

proof seal between wall and tub. 
GUARANTEED 

for Old or New Tubs. SPECIFIED in new housing 

construction by such outstanding architects as Har 

rison, Ballard & Allen, Harold S. Sleeper, Douglas 


Orr, etc. Used by many Public Housing Managers 
for maintenance work 


Wrie for Booklet G 


METAL UNITS CO., INC. 


103 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 





PERFORATED CLAY 


CHIMNEY TOPS @ NON 
CORROSIVE, ACID-PROOF, 
HEAT-RESISTANT © FOR 
INCINERATORS, CHIMNEYS, 
HEATING UNITS, FIRE- 
PLACE FLUES 


We also build and design 
FLY-ASH PRECIPITATORS 












PERMANENT My 
FIREPROOF VUVUNaa 
ATTRACTIVE Wggdandd 


LET f 
vngnaana “4 





Patent No. 
2,598,603 





The PERMA-TOP Co. 
410 Shadyhill Rd. 
Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 
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MORE ALUMINUM 





is the mark of modern housing 


Reynolds Aluminum 
Casement and Double- 
Hung Windows ore fea- 
tured in the above Kansas 
City apartments. Geo. C. 
Norton, owner-builder; 
J. F. Lauck, architect. 
Awning Windows also 
available. All made of 
Reynolds own extruded 
shapes, superbly finished. 















36” wide. 


sheets. 








Reynolds Aluminum Reflective Insula- 
tion is embossed foil on both 
(Type B) or one side (Type C) of Kraft 
paper. Rolls of 250 sq. ft., 25”, 33” and 


Reynolds Lifetime 
Aluminum Flashing 
costs less than any 
other rustproof mate- 
rial. In rolls and flat 





Five miles of Reynolds Lifetime Aluminum Gutters in this 
Overland Park, Kansas, development. H. Duncan & Mulhern, 
architect; George Miller, contractor. Ogee and Half-Round 
styles, smooth and stippled finish. 


By the gleam of aluminum in windows, flashing, gutters and down- 
spouts, you can recognize modern housing. And in walls, in attics 
and under floors, you'll find more and more aluminum used as in- 
sulation and vapor barrier. You can date a housing project as having 
been designed in the Age of Aluminum . . . or before 

Light weight, strength and rustproof permanence, with high radi- 
ant heat reflection where this factor applies . . . these are the charac- 
teristics that make aluminum so desirable in building. But economy 
is another advantage. Aluminum . . . from the industry that Reynolds 
made competitive . . . is the only basic metal priced no higher than 
before World War II! 

To specify aluminum means low initial cost plus minimum main- 
tenance through the years. Write for literature 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Division, 2037 S 
Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 










REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


Tune in every Week. . “The Kate Smith Evening Hour” on Television—NBC NETWORK 




















Appraisals 
REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


LE) 


West Monroe Street 


HOUSING RESEARCH 
Redevelopment 


Chicago 3, Illinois 











See the difference! 


PERMAGLAS water 
heater interior after 
one year’s service. 
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ORDINARY wate: 
heater interior after 
ome year's service. 











f PROTECTED from Rust by Four B. I | | EASY for Rust to Destroy! 











«Gas, Electric and 
=, LP-Gas Models. 
% ae 









al&Fof A.O. Smith GAS Con- 
e Heating Boilers, Warm 
id Commercial Water Heaters. 


A.0. Smith ® 
la glass-surfaced steel tank 


fully protects against rust 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 


Here's assurance of no replacement problem every few 
years! This makes A. O. Smith Permaglas automatic water 
heaters ideal for all housing applications. 


Even though “Ruthless Rust” wrecks thousands of water 
heaters every year, he can’t touch a Permaglas because of 
its exclusive Four B.I. Protection. 


For your protection get the full Permaglas story before 
contracting for amy water heater installations. You'll be 
money ahead by specifying Permaglas. 
The ONLY water heater with Four B.I. protection 
Four Basic improvements by A. O. Smith: 


1. Glass-surfaced steel tank 3. Interior tank fittings 
can't rust because glass can't shielded from electrolytic ac- 
rust! tion... cause of all corrosion! 
2. Absence of dissimilar metals 4. ‘“Neutrolizer”... the anti- 
inside tank! corrosion stand-by protector! 


COSTS NO MORE than ordinary water heaters 


For your copy of “Murder in the Tank” write A. O. Smith 
Corp., Dept. JH-1052, Kankakee, Illinois 


AOSmith 





PERMAGLAS-HEATING PRODUCTS 









DU PONT ““TONTINE”’ 


must pass this year-long 
‘exposure’ test! 


a 



















.— = | 
UNDER THE FLORIDA SUN this window 
shade cloth must prove it lasts for 
years, resists cracking, fraying, fading 
from sunlight. Send for the free book- 
let, ““How can you test the DURA- 
BILITY of window shade cloth?’’ Ad- 
dress: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), ‘““Tontine’’ Sales, Dept. 20, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Tontine” is Du Pont's DU PONT 
registered trade mark for 
TONTINE* 


its washa ble window 
shade cloth. 





washable 
window shade cloth 
Sccraroe looks better longer 


I30% ANNDIVEaP3BAa77 
Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 








For Maintenance of 
ROOFS OF ALL TY?ES 


FATTY ACID PITCH BASE— 
“Cottonseed Oil Gum” 


Does Not Contain Any Asphalt or Tar 


COATING MATERIAL—G. S. A. Spec. No. 
439-B. (Non-bleeding) Brushing or Spraying 
Consistency. For Roofs of All Types, Founda- 
tions, Walls, etc., Colors—Red, Green, Black, 
Aluminum 

CEMENT, PLASTIC—G. S. A. Spec. No 278-B 
(Non-bleeding) For use in repairing of roofs, 
walls, flashings, foundations, end as an expan- 
sion joint and caulking material. Colors—Red, 
Gray, Green, Buff, Black, Aluminum 

The Coating Material waterproofs and gives 
New Life and Color to all types of Built-up 
Roofs (smooth or gravel surfaced), Composi 
tion Felt Roofs in Roll or Shingle Form. Ex 
cellent for all types of Metal Roofs. These two 
materials have a successful record of unexcelled 
performance over a long period of years 
Remember—Composition Roofs Don't Wear 
Out. They Dry Out. A Roof must be very far 
gone that a Fatty Acid Pitch Base—‘‘Cotton 
seed Oil Gum" Product will not Restore and 
make Watertight for years. It is probable you 
can save es much as two-thirds the cost of a 
New Roof 

Visit our Display Booth No. 34 at the NAHO 
National Exhibit, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y 
Oct. 14 to 17, 1952 

Phone or Write for complete descriptive lit 
erature, specifications, and quotations for your 
project 


THE GATCH SUPPLY CO. 
Fallsway, Bath & Holliday Sts., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
Phone—MuUlberry 3885-6-7 
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American Streamlined Heavy Duty Picnic Table 


An American De Luxe Slide Combination Unit 


Ufndupatied «ie Design, 


erformance and Safety 


It’s the plus factor that makes American the most respected name in 
Playground Equipment. First, plus in design. Never content to copy, 
American engineers have pioneered scores of design improvements and 
innovations. Next, plus in performance. Employing superior materials, 
master craftsmanship and improved production methods, American 
Approved Equipment is built to endure. Finally, plus in safety. Amer- 
ican craftsmen are aware of their responsibility for the safety of your 
children. Thus, with American you receive a combination of far 


superior design, unexcelled performance, and unmatched safety. 


The plus factor extends to our dealings with 
customers. You will find AMERICAN pieas- 
ant to do business with, prompt and equi- 
table in adjustments, eager to protect an en- 


viable reputation nearly half a century old. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Above New All-American Picnic Grill 


Regulation One-Meter Diving Unit World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine 


Below— An American Official | 
| Playground & Swimming Pool Equipment 


W i a of FOR CATALOGS AND SPECIAL LITERATURE 
"ete (a aY FEATURING AMERICAN APPROVED 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT «© «© «© SWIMMING POOI EQUIPMENT 


Al -AMERICAN PICNIC GRILLS 


ALL-AMERICAN UNIFORM HANGERS «+ « + AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY CHECKING AND GYMNASIUM BASKETS 


STEEL BASKET RACKS + «+ + AMERICAN REPAIR EQUIPMENT «+ « « AMERICAN HOME PLAY BFOQUIPMENT 


Tuternationally Specified............Tuternationally Approved 
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Eliminate window painting expense forever 


with 


MIU MINUS SII DOFS 


Here’s one way you can help reduce maintenance costs forever. Insist on 


eturad above: “Quality-Approved” aluminum windows for every new housing project. 


Washington Park Homes 
Project No. Fia. 11-3, Lakeland, Fia. . ‘ ee ° 
ait Aluminum windows never need painting or costly repairs and replacement. They 


Tom V. Talley cannot rust or rot. They always operate easily, effortlessly, efficiently. They remain 
eee Tallend, tne. beautiful for the full life of the building. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many manufac- 
turers—in sizes and styles—(double-hung, casement, projected and awning) that 
fit any plans. For your protection and full satisfaction insist on “Quality-Approved” 
windows when you specify. Only windows that have been tested by the independ- 
ent Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and approved for quality of materials, construc- 
tion, strength of sections and minimum air infiltration are permitted to carry the 
“Quality-Approved” Seal. 





For detailed information and names of “Quality-Approved” manufacturers, consult 
Sweet's Catalog (Section 17a/ALU) or write for free copy of our new 1952 Alumi- 
num Window Specifications Book. Address Dept. JH- 11. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





